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ERHAPS yours is one of hundreds of dairy products plants 


which has consistently put off installing a new, more economi- 


» 


cal De Laval “Air-Tight” Separator until “next year.” If so, 
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and if your present old separator is actually ready to break down, ame 


you may think you are in a real jam. cultui 
conti 
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De Laval “Air-Tight” machines are still available, however, 


for those whose need for them is imperative, and reasonably 
rp 
prompt deliveries can be made — with suitable preference ratings, dredy 
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For those whose need for a new separator is not sufficiently 
acute to warrant its installation during these times, De Laval 


maintains — as usual — its repair services at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
cents 
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Chicago; San Francisco, and in Canada. 


Better consult De Laval at once regarding repairs or replace- 
ments if you are in doubt about getting through next year with 


your present separating equipment. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY a 

165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago ' pees? 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco that 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited p fc 

Montreal Peterborough Winnives Vancouver price 
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Advance New York City Ceilings 


OPA Permits Milk Price Rise to Retail Establishments But Maintains Home 
Delivery Scale at Old Level After Subsidy Discontinuance—Reaction Varied 


NOUNCEMENT was made late last 
A month by the New York Milk Mar- 

keting Administrator’s office that the 
Federal milk subsidy that has been paid to 
farmers in the New York area since Octo- 
ber 1 was discontinued. 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, announced previously that the food- 
stamp program for distributing surplus agri- 
cultural products to the poor would be dis- 
continued beginning March 1. 


[he subsidy made retroactive to October 
1 and handled by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, amounted to 20 cents a hun- 
dredweight during October and 40 cents a 
hundredweight during November and De- 
cember. It is estimated that the program 
for the three months cost the government 
approximately $2,000,000. 

OPA’s ceiling for milk, based on March 
levels, during the subsidy period, was 17 
cents for home deliveries and 12 to 13 cents 
in stores. 

The effect of the subsidy was accomplish- 
ed through the purchase of milk by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at the rates set 
by the Milk Marketing 
which were $3.30 a hundredweight in Octo- 


Administration, 


ber and $3.50 a hundredweight thereafter. 
The milk was then sold to the distributors 
$3.10 a hundredweight. 


While administration leaders viewed the 
subsidy plan in its inception with much op- 
timism leaders in the milk distributing busi- 
ness after careful study of its potentialities 
became highly skeptical. Dealers contended 
that subsidy was not large enough to make 
p for the losses sustained by the conflicting 
price-fixing methods of the OPA and the 

filk Marketing Administration. 


Price Raise Anticipated 


Following the announcement on ‘the dis- 
ontinuance of the subsidy program leading 
milk distributors freely expressed the opin- 
ion that price ceilings would be raised. But 
their hopes were largely shattered when the 
new ceiling order was made public. Instead 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


of the ceilings being raised equitably for all 
milk sold in the New York area the advance 
applied only to prices of milk sold to stores, 
hotels, restaurants and similar institutions. 


As authorized by the OPA the distribu- 
tors on January 4 raised their wholesale 
prices to retailers generally from 11 to 12% 
cents a quart for bottled milk, from 12 to 
13% cents for containers and raised prices 
a cent a quart on special milks and milk de- 
livered to hotels and restaurants. Most re- 
tailers generally advanced prices one to two 
cents a quart, charging 13 to 14 cents for 
bottled milk and 14 to 15 cents for con- 
tainers. 


The price advances on wholesale milk ap- 
peared to have accomplished little to satisfy 
either the retailers or distributors. Spokes- 
men for New York retail store operators 
stated that they were displeased with the 
differential provided for retail profit in the 
order. It was claimed that the new OPA 
order provided the retailer with a margin of 
only 1% cents per quart as compared with 2 
cents previously. Criticism was directed 
also to the claim that some dealers were 
permitted to increase their margin to 2 cents 
per quart. 

Home Delivery Burden 

No explanation was given as to the spe- 
cific reason for maintaining the home-de- 
livery price at its current maximum in the 


New York area, while at the same time ceil- 
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ings on wholesale milk were permitted to 
be lifted. The OPA mentioned that “home 
deliveries constitute about 21 per cent of the 
total volume of the New York milk market.” 


Spokesmen of several of the large milk 
distributing firms that deliver about 65 per 
cent of the home-delivered milk in the city 
for which no price advance was authorized, 
stated that every-other-day delivery of milk 
to homes is jnevitable unless home-delivery 
prices are raised. Other dealers indicated 
also that every-other-day delivery is prob- 
ably the only solution to the problem. 


J. C. Eastlack, vice-president of the Bor 
den Company and secretary of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Distributors, described 
the discrimination between wholesale and 
home-delivered ceilings as “putting a very 


severe burden on home-delivery operators.” 
Factor of Labor Costs 


Mr. Eastlack said, “The government in 
effect is saying that the home-delivery busi- 
ness is either negligible or unimportant. We 
have been wrestling since May 16 with the 
question of reducing home service, in line 
with restrictions on transportation by the 
government. But when our industry raises 
the question of reducing pay rolls something 


always happens. 


“In trying to work out a program oi eco- 
nomics in the milk marketing areas, ore of 
the problems the government will run up 
against is that 75 per cent of all cost between 
the farmer and the doorstep on home-deliv- 
ered milk is the payment of wages. It will 
be rather difficult to make economies with- 
out reducing pay rolls. 


“By making this very important omission, 
the government simply throws a loss on dis- 
tributors of home deliveries of roughly one 
cent a quart, which is almost equal to the 
subsidy.” 


Further Changes Expected 
The OPA has announced that there will 
be fixing of specific dollar-and-cents prices 
for all milk in the New York area where 
maximum prices presently are set only for 





quart sizes of fluid milk. The OPA order 
did not place restrictions on competitive sell- 
ing in rétail stores operating below ceiling 
levels. 

Director of Economic Stabilization J. F. 
Byrnes, in commenting on the price changes 
stated that the boost in wholesale milk prices 
was necessary to keep milk flowing while a 
program is being formulated “to effect the 
necessary economies in milk distribution and 
handling.” 

He also explained why the milk subsidies 
were discontinued after a cost of more than 
$2,000,000 to the Federal government in the 
New He said that while 
the purpose of the subsidies was to prevent 
an increase in the cost of milk to the con- 
sumer “it was found that it would be ad- 
ministratively impossible to extend the sub- 
sidy to all areas that would be affected” and 
that the plan was dropped to avoid discrim- 
ination. 


York area alone. 
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VOTE ON ORDER CHANGES 





Chicago, Ill. — Dairy farmers supplying 
milk to the Chicago market will vote shortly 
on amendments to the federal marketing 
order regulating the handling of milk, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

Although the principal amendment would 
provide for an alternative method of pricing 
milk at the farmer level, it would not in- 
crease present farm prices for milk. Under 
the present order fluid milk and cream prices 
are based on the prices condenseries pay for 
milk. Under the proposed alternative for- 
mula the prices of butter and skimmilk pow- 
der would be used as the base for determin- 
ing all classifications of milk, including fluid 
milk and cream. The alternative method of 
pricing would assist in eliminating wide fluc- 
tuations in fluid milk prices to producers if 
the value of milk for the different manufac- 
tured dairy products becomes widely varied 
at any time. 

A proposed change in the butterfat differ- 
ential to producers would increase the dif- 
ferential from 4 cents to about 5.5 cents a 
point. Before the amendments can be issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, they must 
be approved by at least two-thirds of the 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana 
dairy farmers voting in the referendum. 


oe 


H. K. KRAMER IN NEW POST 





Harold K. Kramer has been appointed As- 
sistant Vice-President of The Borden Co. 
He has been Assistant Treasurer, now re- 
linquishing the duties of that office but con- 
tinuing for the time being as Assistant Treas- 
urer of certain subsidiary companies and op- 
erating divisions. 

Mr. Kramer will exercise executive sup- 
ervision over the Bureau of Safety, the Em- 
ployee Relations Department and the Bureau 
of Insurance as well as handling a number 
of other activities. . 





Butter Earmarked 


Wickard Orders Virtually 30 Per Cent 
of Total Monthly Creamery Output 
Set Aside for Governmental Needs 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard issued on January 5th Food 
Distribution Order No. 2, under which every 
manufacturer of creamery butter throughout 
the country producing more than 12,000 Ibs. 
in any month since January, 1942, is required 
to set aside at least 30 per cent of his month- 
ly production for sale to designated govern- 
mental agencies, commencing with February 
Ist. Designated agencies include the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Food 
Distribution Administration, including Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp., and any 
others which may be designated. 


Creameries have been given the option of 
selling the earmarked butter directly to the 
governmental agencies, or through author- 
ized receivers in terminal markets who have 
facilities for receiving, storing and shipping 
butter in carload lots. Thus existing butter 
merchandising facilities can be utilized to 
effectuate the program. 


Buttermakers operating more than one 
plant may set aside 30 per cent of their 
combined production, regardless of where 
produced. Likewise, a bona fide sales agency 
may act as authorized butter receiver for its 
membership. 


‘ 


In order to become an “authorized receiv- 
er,” application must be made to the Director 
of the Food Distribution Administration for 
suitable letters of authority, which may be 
revoked at any time. No one other than an 
authorized receiver can receive or deal in 
butter earmarked under the order. 


Shippers Must Certify Volume 


Manufacturers or other persons delivering 
butter to authorized receivers must furnish 
a certificate in duplicate stating the amount 
of the shipment, the proportion to be set 
aside under the order and the amount free 
for open sale. Earmarked goods must be 
stored under the same conditions customarily 
observed to maintain quality, and all the ear- 
marked goods must be salted, unless the 
producer arranges with an authorized re- 
ceiver to deliver unsalted butter but to such 
receiver who will set aside an equivalent 
quantity of salted butter, or unless the pro- 
ducer or authorized receiver arrange with 
the governmental agencies to furnish them 
with unsalted goods. 


Producers who turned out not more than 
12,000 lbs. in any month since January, 1942, 
are exempt. All butter manufacturers are 
required to submit monthly reports of volume 
to the FDA. Requirements are made for 
audits and inspections of the records of pro- 
ducers, distributors and storers. There is 
likewise provided a means of petition for 
relief from hardship from the order’s pro- 









visions. Severe penalties for violations are 
provided. 


The announcement stated that the prob- 
lems involved and means of achieving full- 
est possible government and industry coop- 
eration will be discussed at conferences 
scheduled shortly for Chicago, to which rep- 
resentatives of butter manufacturers, receiv- 
ers and governmental officials will be called. 


All reports and communications concern- 
ing the order should be addressed to Director 
of Food Distribution, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Reference 
FD 2. 


— ome 


ODT DEADLINE ANNOUNCED 





Rationing Boards Authorized to Issue 
Temporary Rations Before Jan. 31 


Deadline for local War Price and Ration- 
ing Boards to issue temporary transport 
rations for trucks, buses and other com- 
mercial vehicles was set December 27, by 
the Office of Price Administration at Janu- 
ary 31. 

A new amendment to the rationing regula- 
tions also authorized rationing boards to 
issue these rations in the following cases, 
in addition to those previously provided for: 

1. Where a Certificate of War Necessity 
issued by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion clearly does not allow enough gallonage 
to take care of the applicant’s requirements 
through January 31. This provision was 
previously announced, although OPA boards 
in certain cases where authorized to issue 
temporary rations only through December 
31. 


2. Where a previously issued temporary 
transport ration is insufficient to meet the 
applicant’s needs through January 31 and 
the applicant has not as yet received his 
Certificate of War Necessity and his appli- 
cation has not been denied. 


3. Where a transport ration has been 
granted upon the basis of a Certificate of 
War Necessity and the ration is insufficient 
to fill the applicant’s requirements through 
January 31, and where the appeal has not, 
as yet, been acted upon. 

January 31 was set as the last date for 
issuance of temporary transport rations at 
the request of ODT which pointed out that 
action on appeals for larger rations than 
those allowed on the war certificates could 
be completed by that time. 

This action is taken in Amendment No. 7 
to Ration Order No. 5-V and became effec- 


tive December 31. 
oa 


MILK PRICES UP 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB:)).—All local deal- 
ers will increase the price of milk lc a quart 
to 14c, according to Truman D. Hey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Fort Wayne Milk 
Council. The increase is the second to be 
made recently and, according to OPA, is 
necessary because milk producers of the state 
have been diverting their production to man- 
ufacturers who were outbidding distributors 
of raw milk. 
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Widespread Enforcement Needed 


ERSONAL calls among executives in 
Pir milk distributing field quickly re- 

veal the fact that the larger-sized recog- 
nized handlers are making every effort to 
comply with the many multiplying and rap- 
idly changing rules, orders, directives and 
regulations which are issued by the Office of 
Price Administration, the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the War Production 
Board. In every known instance the milk 
dealers do everything within their power in 
the matter of compliance. This fact is evi- 
denced by the tremendous mileage and gen- 
eral conservation which has been effected 
by the discontinuance of special and call- 
back deliveries, the adoption in many cities 
of every-other-day delivery, the elimination 
of heavy cream sales, the adherance to OPA 
price ceilings, and the excellent record dis- 
played in salvaging metals for the scrap pile. 


On the other hand such commendation can- 
not be passed on to many other elements 
identified with the milk distributing industry. 
Specifically may be mentioned a large number 
of small, one-route distributors—“bob-tailers” 
—and certain union driver groups whose 
leaders effectively nullify by their actions 
and threats many efforts designed to aid 
the war effort in directions of essential con- 
servation of equipment and manpower. It 
may be authoritatively stated that far too 
many of the one-route dealers either wilfully 
or negligently fail to comply with the emer- 
gency regulations and restrictions to anything 
like the same degree as the larger and better 
established milk distributors. 


Inquiry in nearly any of the large or 
medium-sized cities reveals numerous reports 
of non-observance by “bob-tailers.” Instances 
of continued special and call-back deliveries, 
refusal to adopt every-other-day service, con- 
tinued retailing of heavy cream and the 
ignoring of price ceilings are by no means 
difficult to find. That governmental agencies 
have been notified of such non-compliance 
practices is freely admitted; yet little so far 
has been accomplished in the way of enforce- 
ment. Continuance of such operations by 


some, regardless of size, tends seriously to 
undermine the entire program. It has often 
been truly said that “one rotten apple in 
the barrel will spoil all the rest”. 


A somewhat similar situation exists in re- 
spect to misdirected labor union leadership as 
it prevails in some markets. Such leaders 
prevent the adoption of changes in the milk 
delivery system which would result in vital 
economies in operation and conservation of 
manpower, tires, gasoline and equipment. It 
is regrettable to admit that such conditions 
exist in time of war and contrary to the 
intent of much of the wartime regulatory 
efforts. Yet their prevalence in certain in- 
stances cannot be denied when investigations 
are made. 


Possibilities as to why governmental agen- 
cies do not bear down on those responsible 
for non-complying attitudes and practices 
may well be considered. In the past govern- 
mental department heads in many cases have 
shown reluctance to prosecute “small fellows” 
for non-observance of regulations and laws. 
This has unquestionably largely stemmed from 
expectation of a “better press” and better 
public reaction to brought 
against the big and well-known organizations 
than arrests or suits against one-man busi- 
nesses operated by JoHN Jones or Bri 
SmitH. However, if this reasoning prevails 
today in official quarters, it must quickly be 
dispelled or the entire program may collapse. 


prosecutions 


Conservation Hindrances 


S FOR labor-union-offered impedi- 
A emis to this whole movement, where 

such are found, causes for non-enforce- 
ment of regulations may be somewhat differ- 
ent. It has long been evident that the present 
Administration becomes exceedingly skittish 
when confronted with vexatious labor ques- 
tions, refusing to take the firm stand de- 
manded by our extreme emergency. Despite 
the widely-known fact that every-other-day 
delivery of milk in many communities has 
definitely fitted itself well into the ODT 
scheme for conserving motorized equipment, 
tires and gasoline, the protests and opposi- 
tion voiced by leaders of the unionized milk 





drivers in New York City, for an outstand- 
ing example, have to date completely frus- 
trated all attempts at its introduction. Re- 
gardless of the soundness or otherwise of 
the arguments advanced, the fact remains 
that the heads of the strong drivers’ union 
in the metropolitan New York area have 
for months effectively stymied the introduc- 
tion of an alternate-day service which, with 
ODT approval, long has been in successful 
operation in many areas. And in this stand 
they have had the tacit backing of the WLB. 


In this entire regard it is a little bit 
pathetic to find SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
WICKARD now announcing that his Depart- 
ment is preparing to bring into action as 
rapidly as possible a countrywide program 
“to reduce the costs of marketing milk from 
the farm to the consumer.” Stressing the 
need for “vigorous and speedy action,” Src- 
RETARY WICKARD expresses the belief that it 
should be announce by mid- 
January “a number of specific milk marketing 
economies,” adding that “more extensive 
economies will be effectuated as quickly as 
the Department can appraise the various pro- 
grams which are developed with the dairy 
industry and other groups.” 


possible to 


What could have been simpler than for 
SEcRETARY WIcKARD’s Department to take 
steps to assure this “vigorous and speedy 
action” away back last spring by lending its 
full support and forceful backing to the ODT 
in securing immediate nationwide adoption of 
the vital conservation and savings drive in 
all phases of milk procurement and distribu- 
tion along the lines found provenly effective 
wherever they have been adopted! And, to 
go further, how much could have been ac- 
complished in ironing out seriously disruptive 
developments in the dairy merchandising 
scene had the Department long ago more 
closely coordinated its price regulatory activi- 
ties with those of the OPA. 


An Unfair Charge 


N A recent issue of its News Bulletin 
| tx Holstein-Friesian Association chides 
the milk branch of the dairy industry for 
perpetuating “an economically unsound 
system in overstuffing the milk bottle with 


fat at producers’ expense”. 


To make such a charge against the milk 
trade generally seems both unfair and far- 
fetched. In the first place, “regular” pas- 
teurized milk—not premium brands—the 
country over contains 3.6 to 3.8 per cent 
butterfat, more cities having milk testing 
closer to 3.6 per cent fat than 3.8 per cent. 
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Considering the fact that there are hundreds 
of thousands of cows (Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Ayrshires and cross-breeds) which produce 
milk that tests much higher than 3.8 per 
cent, it can hardly be said that milk testing 
3.6-3.8 is “overstuffed” with fat. 


Compared even with pure-bred Holstein 
milk testing 3.1 to 3.3 per cent, the practice 
of selling a 3.6-3.8 product could be termed 
neither 


“overstuffed” nor “economically un- 


sound” without considerable stretching. 


That milk distributors generally show no 
favoritism Holstein 
milk of fat test or herdsmen 
with 4.5 to 5.0 per cent butterfat in their 
milk is proven by the fact that a happy me- 


toward breeders with 


low to other 


dium has been followed by standardizing on 
3.6 to 3.8 butterfat. The milk trade knows 
that palatability and eye-appeal are enhanced 
for the consumer by a good average milk 
Without disput- 
ing the healthful and nutritional qualities of 
Holstein milk testing 3.3 per cent, it must 
be admitted by Holstein breeders that their 
fluid product does not on the average have 


testing 3.6 to 3.8 per cent. 


the same consumer appeal as does milk test- 


ing 3.6 to 3.8 per cent butterfat. 


It is not the distributing trade which is 
responsible for the perpetuation of present 
butterfat standards in milk, nor have they 
educated milk that 
tests Holstein milk. 
Consumer preference has been the deciding 


tactor 


consumers to demand 


higher than average 
and it is that same consumer prefer- 


ence which creates a market for Jersey 
Creamline milk or Golden Guernsey milk at 
prices substantially higher than those for 
average regular pasteurized milk testing 3.6- 
3.8 per cent butterfat. Considering the vol- 
ume and cost of production of Holstein milk 
it appears to be a most sound and economic 
practice to sell premium, high-test milks at 
prices substantially higher than those for 


average 3.6 or 3.8 milk or Holstein milk. 


To tell a milk distributor that he should 
not sell milk testing more than 3.3 per cent 
butterfat would be as logical as to tell a 
dairyman that he should not own Jerseys, 
Guernseys or other 
tests higher than that. 


any whose milk 
Since the milk dis- 
tributors are the Holstein breeders’ best cus- 
tomers it appears to be both 
ungrateful to accuse them of “overstuffing” 
the milk bottle with fat at producers’ ex- 


cows 


unfair and 


pense and of being economically unsound in 
offering fat as a premium to sell milk. 


The demand today is for milk, milk and 
more milk—not accusations by any one group 
in the dairy industry against another. 


Supply Shortage Troubles 


CUTE supply headaches 
throughout the butter mer- 
chandising scene in all its ramifications 
universally prevalent, with no present 
real relief in the offing. 
only a 


deficiency 
entire 


are 


And to single. out 


relatively minor group, milk dis- 








sell butter on their retail 
routes are confronted with an impossible 
task in supplying consumer demand among 


the so-called “carriage trade.” 


tributors who 


While butter naturally is an item of sec- 
ondary importance in point of sales on a 
retail milk route, it bears a distinct rela- 
tionship to milk sales and continued patron- 
age. Customers who regularly have pur- 
chased all of their milk, cream and butter 
from a particular milk distributor naturally 
expect him to take care of them even though 
there be a shortage. To add further diffi- 
culty, who normally buy milk 
only and butter elsewhere now turn to the 
milkman for butter when they cannot get 
it at the grocery store. 


customers 


Thus in respect to butter sales and hold- 
ing his customers the milk dealer literally 
has been put on the spot through no fault 
of his own. What previously was considered 
no more than an accommodation item has 
the grief. and a 
potential menace to regular milk patronage. 


become source of tnuch 


While the shortage of butter continues 
there is no universally applicable solution 
to the vexatious problem. Each butter hand- 
ling agency is employing individual inge- 
nuity to stretch out available supplies with 
the greatest degree of fairness to all cus- 
tomers until production picks up with the 
forthcoming new “flush” or rationing is in- 
augurated. In the most whole- 
salers and retailers are just as anxious for 
a soundly and equitable butter 
rationing program as the consumers ought 
to be. 


meantime 


conceived 


A Difficult Goal 


OR THE illustration used on the cover 
of this issue of the REVIEW we are in- 
debted to The 


supplied us with the photograph used. 


3orden Company, which 
The 
machine milking operation is but one of the 
many scenes in the chain of production, pro- 
cessing and distribution that enters into the 
vast scheme of supplying most essential dairy 
foods to our armed forces, Lend-Lease aid, 
our allied fighting men and their civilians, 
and our own people. 


It is truly a Herculean task—one that re- 
quires a maximum of hard work, long hours, 
individual ingenuity and full utilization of 
mechanical appliances wherever possible. The 
call 122 milk 
farms that have already been depopulated of 


for billion pounds of from 


much of their farm labor imposes an addi- 
tional with 
another year of favorable weather and boun- 


burden upon producers. Even 
tiful crops, the entire dairy industry is faced 
with a great responsibility that must be reck- 
oned as a major contribution to the war 
effort. Official planners and heads of all gov- 
ernmental agencies will do well to bend every 
action toward tying in all directives with 
the urgent need for more and more and more 
dairy and other vitally-needed agricultural 
products. 








DIFFERENTIAL CAUSES STRIKE 





Pittsburgh, Pa. — Protesting a recently 
established price differential between whole- 
sale and retail milk in the Pittsburgh area, 
unionized wholesale milk driver members of 
the A. F. of L. 
retail stores January 8. 


refused to deliver milk to 


Home deliveries and those to hospitals, 
schools, hotels, restaurants and war plants 
were not affected. 





The strike resulted after the Pennsylvania 
Milk Control Commission and the Office of 
Price Administration approved an increase 
in the price of home-delivered milk from 14 


to 15% cents a quart. The price of store 
milk was increased only to 15 cents. ; 
Harry A. Tevis, business representative of : 


the union stated that home-delivery drivers 
feared they would lose their jobs if familie 
in order to save the half-cent a quart, would 
switch to stores for their milk. 
—_——_o=- eo 
CANCEL CONVENTIONS CALL 


Abandonment of meetings and conventions 
that will not contribute in an important way 
to winning of the war was urged December 
15, by Joseph B. Eastman, ODT Director. 

He stated that no 
intercity travel would be justified, in view 


gatherings involving 





of war burdens on the transportation system, 
unless they would help to shorten the war. 

The ODT 
convention or meeting canceled, even if it 


Director declared that “every 


would have involved travel by only a com- 


paratively small number of persons, will 
mean a decidedly worthwhile saving of trans- 
portation facilities and will itself constitute 
a contribution to the war effort.” 
oe 


SPURS OLEO PRODUCTION 


Washington, D. C. — Manufacturers of 
oleomargarine previously allowed to use only 
110 per cent of their average quarterly use 
of fats and oils in the corresponding quarters 
of 1940 and 1941, or of 1941 alone, now are 
allowed to raise that figure to 180 per cent 
through the issuance on January Ist by the 
War 
for Operations, of General Preference Order 
No. M-71 This change is ex- 
pected to result in the use of an additional 


Production Board Director General 


as amended. 


230 million pounds of oil. 
—————_ o— i - 


MILK SALES MOUNT 


fluid milk during 


per 


Daily average sales of 


November increased 19 cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 152 United States 
markets to the New York City headquarter 
of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


In November daily average sales totaled 





8,795,941 quarts compared with 7,391,602 
quarts in November, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in Novembe: 
showed an increase of 6.63 per cent anc 








employment a decrease of 2.66 per cent com 
pared with November, 1941. 
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FOR LONGER, BETTER SERVICE 
FROM YOUR PRESENT 
EQUIPMENT 


The Cherry-Burrell equipment you now have 
may have to serve you for a long time. Make the 
most of it. Send for any of our MAINTE- 
NANCE MANUALS and SERVICE-GRAMS 
listed below. Completely illustrated, they tell this page to us today — RIGHT NOW. Your 
you all the various things which you can do to MANUALS and SERVICE-GRAMS will be sent 
keep your equipment in running order. Mail to you immediately — without charge. 


CHECK THE MANUALS YOU WANT 




































































F-4239 how to keep BOILERS from growing old. 











MANUAL No. 7—an 8-page booklet—tells how to F-4240 the care and treatment of STAINLESS STEEL. 
get longer, better service from SPRAY D, E and 
F PASTEURIZERS . : er ‘ a oe P-4241 how to keep MILK CANS in good shape. 





MANUAL No. 1—an 8-page booklet—tells how to MANUAL No. 8—shows things to do to get the 
add years to the life of CC SPRAY most out of DeLAVAL SEPARATORS and 
PASTEURIZERS ....++++e6-«. CLARIFIERS 
MANUAL No. 2—a 12-page booklet—shows how to MANUAL No. 9—a 12-page booklet—tells how to 
keep SANITARY VISCOLIZERS new .. . add to the life and efficiency of SUPERPLATE 
equipment is Ae Ske) en WP ge me ark eg 
MANUAL No. 3—a 6-page manual—tells how to 
lengthen the life of SOAKER-TYPE BOTTLE NOW CHECK YOUR SERVICE-GRAMS 
P-4211 d ions f longi he life of RUBBER— 
cl i Sens, calee ond sotery anal sutibere, gudbete, boots, aguenh, 0 
et cetera. 
MANUAL No. 4—another 6-page manual—mainte- P-4212 ane keep your ELECTRIC MOTORS in good a 
mance suggestions for NULINE and GRA-VAC - eer 
BOTTLE FILLERS . ; Fee Oak Tae -4213 —_ and LUBRICANTS for your ‘a 
: F-4214 how to make BRUSHES, WASHING ‘POWDER and ‘es 
MANUAL No. 5—a 20-page booklet—tells how to CHARTS go farther. 
keep VOGT FREEZERS at their best . .. P-4215 better service and longer life for the DRIVES on your OO 
equipment. 
F-4216 how to avoid repairs or replacements on your THER- 
MOMETERS, CONTROLLERS, REGULATORS, C] 
MANUAL No. 6—this 6-page manual gives main- — 
tenance instructions for MODEL 6-16, 6-18 and F-4238 how to keep SANITARY FITTINGS in good condition. CT] 
6-20 BOTTLE FILLERS 0 


Now write your wame and your companys name, sbet address, city 
° . + 
and State anywhere in the margin, lear out the page and mailitat once 
CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 WeEST RANDOLPH he ee he CHICAGO 
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Milkmen Honored 


Pasteur Medals Presented for Heroic 
Distinguished Services by Route 
Drivers During Past Year 


Just a year after he had saved a Chirstmas 
for a Newark, Ohio, family by helping 
: rescue their two children from fire, David 
R. Evans, Borden milkman, received the 
silver Pasteur Medal for distinguished serv- 
ice from Gov. John W. Bricker on Christ- 
mas Eve at the Capitol in Columbus, Ohio. 


On Christmas Eve, 1941, Johnny Stadt- 
herr, waving from a window to his friend, 
the milkman, dislodged an electric wreath. 
Sparks from the wreath set the curtains 


Left to right: Norval D. Goss, Routeman David 
Reese Evans, Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 


ablaze, and started a fire in the room where 
Mrs. John J. Stadtherr was caring for the 
two babies. Evans heard the mother’s 
screams, rushed into the house, and beat out 
the flames with his hands. 


Following the ceremony, Evans and his 
family and the Stadtherrs were luncheon 
guests of Norval D. Goss, chairman of the 
Borden Company’s Mid-West District, who 
had presented the milkmah to the governor 
with the explanation that Evans was selected 
for the annual award by the Milk Industry 
Foundation from hundreds of milkmen- 
heroes nominated from the United States and 
Canada. 


Gold Medal to James Rector 


The Milk Industry Foundation has ann- 
ounced the other awards as follows: James 
Rector, Camden, N. J., received the gold 
Pasteur Medal for saving a four-year-old 
girl from drowning. Diving into icy waters 
from a steep embankment he brought the 
drowning child to safety. A bystander took 
the child to the hospital and the milkman 
returned to his route. Later when identified 


he said, “I though my job was done.” 


6 





George M. Drumheller, Shamokin, Pa.; 
bronze medal for backing his truck against 
a porch roof and saving a family from fire. 


Nil Joseph Gignac, Windsor, Ont.; bronze 
medal for rescuing a four-year-old youngster 
who fell through the ice. 


Samuel E. Corrigan, York, Pa.; bronze 
medal for rushing a mother-to-be to the 
hospital. The baby was born in the milk 
truck. With the cold intense the milkman 
wrapped the infant in his sweater and bound 
the mother’s clothes tight, saving both lives. 


Carl S. Sherwood, Forest Park, IIl.; 
bronze medal for first aid to a man who fell 
from a high porch. 


Byron Eugene Anderson, Joplin, Mo.; 
bronze medal for saving an elderly woman 


from fire. 
em 


RELEASES EVAPORATED MILK 


FDA to Resell 2,000,000 Cases of Its 
Holdings to the Trade 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard announced Decem- 
ber 22nd that in order to help alleviate cur- 
rent temporary civilian shortages of evap- 
orated milk, the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration would release immediately 2,000,000 
cases from its stockpile. The program pro- 
vides for the sale of the case goods by the 
government agency to manufacturers previ- 
ously selling the product to the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, releases being 
made in proportion to each manufacturer’s 
sales since March, 1941. FDA retains the 
option to repurchase an equal quantity of 
evaporated milk during the peak production 
period. 

Remaining FDA stocks of case evaporated 
amounted at that time to about 17,000,000 
cases, most of which were destined for Lend- 
Lease use or other commitments. Actual 
deliveries of this goods, however, had in 
recent months sharply tapered off as a result 
of the stringency of shipping space and the 
resultant swing early in 1942 to other types 
of more concentrated and readily transport- 
able dairy products for Lend-Lease. 

Trade channels, struggling to get along 
under generally drastically short supplies, 
were consideraby cheered by the Depart- 
ment’s announcement. However, through the 
usual protracted delays in setting such gov- 
ernmental programs in motion, reports at 
this writing indicate that so far only 84,935 
cases had actually been turned back by the 
FDA to makers. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the program will really get in operation 
before the new flush production season sets in. 

<a 2 


COSGROVE NEW PRESIDENT 


F. A. Cosgrove, treasurer of Johnson & 
Johnson, has been elected acting president 
of the company to fill the wartime vacancy 
created by resignation of Arthur R. Clap- 
ham, now a Navy lieutenant commander. 














Lewis’ Drive Halted 


Retiring Executive C. L. Dickinson Re- 
views Activities of Free Farmers’ 
Group to Combat Labor Organizer 


C. L. Dickinson, resigning executive secre- 
tary of Free Farmers, stated “Temporarily, 
at least, John L. Lewis has been stopped.” 
Mr. Dickinson was granted a leave of ab- 
sence by the Cooperative Grange League 
Federation last March when he was elected 
to serve as executive secretary of Free Farm- 
ers, an organization set up by farmers and 
their organizations to combat the attempt 
of John L. Lewis to invade the New York 
Milk Shed. 

Mr. Dickinson said 
the Free Farmers’ 
campaign had enlisted 
50,000 farmers repre- 
senting “every section 
of the New York 
milkshed, and they 
stand ready to go into 
action whenever and 
wherever Lewis at- 
tempts to gain con- 
trol of farmers or the 


Cc. L. Dickinson 
marketing of their products.” 


Crediting the press with a major part in 
the stopping of Lewis, Mr. Dickinson said, 
“the true facts behind the scheme of Lewis 
to become, at the expense of farmers, an 
economic dictator the like of which the world 
has never seen” were revealed. 


Through H. W. Voorhees of Hopewell, 
N. J., president of Free Farmers since its 
beginning, and through a trained office 
force, the framework of the organization 
will be maintained and 
operations will be on 
much the same basis 
as a standing army so 
that the full force of 
the organization can 
move into action on a 
moment’s notice. 


Free farmers was 
the first organization 
set up to combat the 
Lewis attempt to move 
in and take over farmers. Since that time 
similar organizations have been set up in 
all parts of the country until today Lewis 
faces organized opposition in the 25 dairy 
producing states. This opposition is gener- 
ally credited with being too tough for Lewis 
and insiders think his move into the field 
of organized railroad workers may be an 
attempt to put the squeeze on farmers later. 

—————2 —__ 


MILK CONCERN DISSOLVED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Officials of the 
Osgood Milk Company, Inc., Osgood, Ind., 
have filed papers with the Indiana Secretary 
of State evidencing the dissolution of the 
corporation. j 





H. W. Voorhees 
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Farm Bloc Active 


EMANDS were made upon the new 
[) coneress on January 8th by leaders 

of four national farm groups for a 
further boost in prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and for the lengthening of the present 
work-week in industrial operations to a min- 
imum of 54 hours, coupled with an elimina- 
tion of afy requirements for overtime pay- 
ments. Asserting that the nation is faced 
with acute shortages of food and fibre, and 
possibly actual hunger, unless immediate 
moves are made to expand the available sup- 
ply of agricultural labor and to provide 
farmers with higher prices to meet increas- 
ing costs of food production, these leaders 
issued a statement insisting that the method 
of computing farm parity prices likewise be 
amended to include all farm labor costs. 

This latter move, lately strongly brought 
to the fore by important agricultural organ- 
izations, is estimated in governmental quar- 
ters to involve at least a further 10 per cent 
advance in farm prices above present levels 
before ceilings could be established. It has 
drawn out strong Administration opposition. 

Leaders issuing the concerted call on Con- 
gress were Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange; Charles C. Teague, president of the 
National Council of Farmer Co-operatives ; 
and John Brandt, president of the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers Federation. 

The leaders of the four national farm or- 
ganizations insisted that the use of subsidies 
in place of “fair prices” for farm products 
be discarded. They asserted that price ceil- 
ings as now applied on some products tended 
to discourage production. 

“We demand,” their statement said, “that 
whenever government imposes agricultural 
price ceilings its officers and agencies exer- 
cise their responsibility and authority to ap- 
prove only such ceilings as will neither dis- 

yurage nor prevent increased production.” 


They also asked that the government take 
teps to eliminate “slow-downs and rack- 
teering practices being imposed by organ- 
zed labor.” They asked that Mexican and 
West Indian labor be imported under “prac- 
ical procurement and distribution methods.” 


Farm Labor Front 
ONCURRENTLY House members of 
larger agricultural states warned Con- 


gress that action must be taken to 
bolster the position of dairy farmers in order 
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to stave off the possibility of grave depletion 
of dairy herds. Many statements were filed 
pointing to the existing serious shortages of 
farm labor and the resulting tendency toward 
selling off of dairy cows. 


Likewise in the Senate the farm man- 
power situation has come in for active con- 
sideration. Several governmental officials 
have been asked to appear before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee to explain their 
alleged failure to observe the Tydings 
amendment to the .Selective Service Act, 
which provides for deferment in the cases of 
farm workers who cannot be adequately re- 
placed. 


It was suggested that Congress transfer 
the responsibility for such deferment from 
Washington to local or state headquarters 
of the draft organization. General opinion 
was voiced by Senator Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, who charged that “officials were 
not using common horse sense” in effectuat- 
ing the Tydings amendment. 


_ New OPA Chief 


HERE are grounds for the prediction 
[ina the appointment of Senator Brown 

of Michigan to succeed Leon Hender- 
son as price administrator, officially an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt on January 
llth, will result in greater efficiency in the 
Office of Price Administration, with the cut- 
ting of red tape and weeding out of incom- 
petents. 


Senator Brown’s assertions lead to the 
belief that he will scrap what he considers 
objectional features of the Henderson pro- 
gram. He sees little use in fixing prices for 
non-essentials and luxuries, which has been 
one feature of the operations of the Office 
of Price Administration under the present 
management. He insists that the thing to 
concentrate on is fixing prices and keeping 
them within reason for the essential foods, 
clothing, fuels and rents. 


The average citizen undoubtedly will find 
much satisfaction from the appointment of 
Senator Brown as food price administrator. 


The OPA outfit is almost beyond com- 
prehension, if the Atlanta set up is compar- 
able with that of the entire nation. Several 
columns were required to print the names 
of the OPA job holders and officials in the 
Georgia metropolis. The salaries ran from 
$3,200 to $8,000, with large numbers drawing 
the higher salaries. 


The Price Control Act was sponsored by 
Senator Brown. He strongly opposed the 
farm bloc’s price ceiling program for agri- 
cultural commodities, but he has many 
friends in Congress. 


Dairy Shortage 
HE dairy products situation in Met- 
"T  ropatten Washington differs little from 
that of other metropolitan areas in the 
United States. District of Columbia whole- 
salers and dealers have been unable to obtain 
more than a half or a third of their normal 
butter supplies. Some of the groceries are 
limiting purchases by customers to one-half 
to a quarter pound. Other areas are on even 
shorter rations. 


Food administration officials have been 
urged to establish butterless and milkless days 
throughout the country to meet the growing 
shortage of dairy products. Some officials 
have suggested that such a voluntary plan 
to conserve dairy products might avert ra- 
tioning of milk and butter. It has been sug- 
gested that adults be urged to do without 
milk and butter over week-ends, 


Canadian hoarders made a raid on butter, 
according to reports received in Washing- 
ton. Due to the desire of the Dominion gov- 
ernment to protect its citizens who are pur- 
chasing only daily or weekly supplies of but- 
ter, the government price board has allotted 
a half-pound’a week to each person. And 
the butter is sold only in exchange for ration 
coupons. 


Chairman Donald Gordon of the price 
board stated recently that greedy and un- 
scrupulous people had placed a serious strain 
on butter distribution, and that the rush for 
available supplies in some instances has been 
almost hysterical. 


Gordon says that “rationing is the only 
way we can assure that decent citizens will 
obtain a legitimate share of available sup- 
plies before the hoarder gobbles them up.” 


Waste 
HE Department of Agriculture has 
been paying men to turn upside down 
cases of evaporated milk that have 
been purchased for Lend-Lease shipment to 
Great Britain, acceptance of which long since 
has been given up by the British food author- 
ities. The milk is being stored in ware- 
houses in this country. The British govern- 
ment’s food buyers in the United States 
months ago notified the Department that 
evaporated milk takes up too much shipping 
space, and swung their attention more to 
large scale acquisitions of dried milk, which 
requires about one-fourth the shipping space 
of canned milk. 


The Department’s canned milk purchases 
for 1942 were reduced to a third below its 
buying for Lend-Lease and other require- 
ments for 1941, but it is stuck for the pres- 


(Please turn to Page 35) 








Women Drivers Take a 


Place in. Milk Industry 


Supplee-Wills-Jones Firm in Philadelphia Finds Initial Test Highly 


Successful for Home Deliveries 


iTH the growing shortage of 

manpower to drive trucks and 

wagons women have stepped 
in and proved that they could deliver 
milk just as efficiently, sell milk 
products as aggressively and handle 
delivery vehicles in all kinds of 
weather as skillfully as men. A dozen 
women are doing this job effectively 
for the Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Company, one of Philadelphia’s most 
prominent milk distrtibutors. That 
results so far have proven success- 
ful is evidenced by the fact that the 
company is advertising for 
more women every day, and 
they’d like to hire another 
50 or 60. 

Typical of the new war- 
time milk route saleswomen 
a few will be mentioned. 
First, there is Evelyn Mary 
Carter, 22; she used to be 
a hostess in a famed Phila- 
delphia night club. Edith 
Payne, 30, formerly worked 
as a waitress. Elizabeth 
Adams, 31, formerly sold 
cosmetics and interviewed 
applicants for insurance be- 
fore she peddled_ milk. 
Pretty Rosaleen Veronica 
McCarran, 22, clerked in a 
department store among 
other previous jobs. All of 
these girls are keen, alert 
and attractive. They make 
a striking picture in their 
specially designed grey flan- 
nel uniforms with jaunty 
red caps and gloves to 
match. Well fitted shoes 
give service and comfort. 

In a typical day’s work, 
a girl arrives at the plant at 7:30 
a.m. She checks her truck, which 
has been loaded for her, to be sure 
all orders are accounted for and that 
special orders phoned in at the last 
minute are included. 


She starts on her route about 8 


o'clock and will average 250 or more 
deliveries before she heads back to 
the plant about 12:30. On collection 
day she is out until 2:30 or so. Back 
at the office she makes up her order 
sheets, marks up her books and 
checks accounts so that normally she 
is ready to go home between 3:30 
and 4:30. 

It has been revealed that the girls 
like the out-of-doors work, the chal- 
lenge of selling, and the daily review 
of meeting the public. Their earn- 
ings, too, which run between $40 and 





regular routes, they are given a three 
week course of training, during 
which time they are paid $25 a 
week. They make a tour of the com- 
pany’s plants, laboratories and re- 
ceiving stations, and spend some 
time on farms which supply the com- 
pany with milk. They are given an 
intensive course in safe driving prac 
tices, whether they elect to drive a 
truck or a horse. They spend con- 
siderable time in learning the intric 
acies Of bookkeeping, one of the 
major points of a milk route sales 
woman’s job. 


The company has found the women 
eager to learn and perfectly willing 
to undertake the sometimes rigorous 
tasks necessary. They make excel- 
lent saleswomen, possibly because 
they have a better understanding of 
the needs of the housewife. Their 
customers have expressed complete 
approval of the service rendered by 
the new route salesmen; many 
women customers ask countless 

questions about the work. 





It hasn’t taken the girls 








$50 a week, also have their appeal. 
The girls feel, too, that they are 
doing their bit in the war effort by 
keeping up the vital delivery of milk 
at a time when men are being sum- 
moned into the services. 


Before the women are assigned to 


long to learn many tricks of 
the trade. They can handle 
a batch of empty bottles 
found on a doorstep as ex- 
pertly as men. Their special 
good natured “beefs” are 
reserved for the customers 
who leave illegible notes in 
milk bottles. 

Placing of women in in- 
dustry and war plants has 
been gaining momentum 
under the impetus of war 
and it is a natural conse- 
quence for women to take 
jobs on milk routes to re- 
place young men who have 
joined the armed forces or 
taken other jobs in war in- 
dustries. That women can 
successfully carry out the 
duties of milkmen has been 
amply illustrated by what 
happened in England al- 
most since the start of the 
war. Here, assistance is 
given to the women drivers 
in loading and unloading at 
the plants where lifting of cases 
is required. 


For appearance and facility in 
movement the women drivers are 
fitted with tailored suits, the trousers 
of which are patterned closely after 
the popular ski suits. 
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HAVE YOU VOLUNTEERED 





YOUR BOTTLES FOR VICTORY? 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dairy Container Division, 
Toledo, Ohio 


~ Please see that 1 am covered fully on this right away. | want to 
know more about ACL designs on milk bottles that help promote 
the sale of War Bonds. 


NAME _.. 
/ DAIRY 
~_) ADDRESS | 
CITY STATE 


Here's a Real Opportunity to 
Help Uncle Sam Sell War Bonds! 


Millions of traveling billboards are already in America’s 
army of volunteer war bond salesmen. Their selling 
effort is one of the most constant of all. 

















* Be 4 


For Applied Color messages on glass milk bottles are 
not merely read and destroyed. Their promotional force 
is felt again and again as each bottle makes trip after 
trip into homes, stores and industrial plants. 


You can help make this promotional army the biggest 
in the world: Thirty million messages daily—TEN BIL- 
LION EACH YEAR’ Filling out the coupon will bring 
you full information on the approved designs for quart, 








pint and half-pint bottles. 





* Your O-1 
_ representative will 
welcome the chance 
to show you this 
complete program of 
designs as approved 
by the U. S. Treasury 
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Dipper Strainer—Flaky Milk ; 


UESTION—One of the city inspectors was in 
the plant this morning and was telling us that he 
would like to have us use a dipper-like strainer 
to check the incoming milk for flakiness. He said the 
dipper will detect mastitis milk, dirt, and fat flakes. The 
inspector did not say we must use it, so 1 am trying to 
find out something about it before I decide to either 
buy or not buy one. Any information will be appreciated. 


—E. S. R., Illinois. 
ANSWER—\WVithin the last five or six years, the 


dipper strainer has been developed and has been used 
on the receiving platforms in dairy plants in New 
York State with quite a bit of success. The dipper 
strainer in general is merely a long-handled dipper with 
a fine mesh screen as a bottom rather than a solid 
metal bottom. The dipper strainer is used by lowering 
the dipper to the bottom of the can of milk, then as 
the dipper is removed from the can, the milk above 
the dipper as the latter is pulled through the milk must 
pass through the strainer so any particles of material 
of one kind or another will be caught on the strainer 
bottom. 


The material which is caught on the strainer will 
be dirt or feed of one kind or another and the flakes 
of curd or fat. The dirt or feed can be detected very 
easily. Sometimes, however it may be a little difficult 
when examining the dipper strainer with the eye to 
say correctly whether the flakes are curd or fat. It is 
very easy to distingush fat flakes if the strainer dipper 
is slowly and partially immersed in warm water—the 
fat flakes will melt while the curd flakes will not. 


The curd or mastitis flakes are caused by gargety 
milk and/or milk from some stripper or fresh cows 
being put into the cans to be shipped. 


The fat flakes may be caused by one or more poor 
practices followed it handling the milk on the farm or 
en route to the plant. In many cases when a dairyman’s 
milk shows flakiness, he is innocent of what he has 
done wrong. Fat flakes are most commonly caused by 
improper. cooling in one way or another, or by the fat 
churning, or by the milk freezing. 

Improper cooling results from: (1) air cooling or 
very slow cooling of milk, (2) mixing warm morning’s 


milk with cold-night’s milk and allowing the mixture 


10 


* to stand for a time, and (3) having the milk in the can 
8 


above the water in the tank in which the can of milk 
is being cooled. There are several additional less com- 
mon reasons for fat flakes being caused by improper 
cooling, but the three suggested above seem to cause 
the most trouble. Some inspectors have found that 
dirty utensils or equipment occasionally cause flaky 
milk; newly-tinned or soldered cans, unless well washed 
and scrubbed, may also cause flakes. 


Fat flakes will usually form if milk is air cooled, 
almost regardless of the temperature of that air. If a 
full can of milk is cooled in a tank with water coming 
only part way up on the can, the milk above the water 
cools so slowly that the fat will tend to run together 
and when finally cooled will show flakiness. There are 
also a few cases reported where the dairyman, after 
straining his night’s milk and setting it in the vat, will 
set his strainer on an empty can which he expects to 
fill in the morning and allows the strainer to drain all 
night. This has been reported to cause the fat to form 
flakes. If the cream freezes on the shoulders, necks, 
and covers of cans, thawing this frozen cream and milk 
at the farm or at the plant will cause fat flakes. 


The fat in milk may churn during transportation 
from the farm to the plant if the cans are not filled 
and the haul is either rough or quite long. Frequently, 
especially during cold weather, the uncooled morning’s 
milk if shipped a ways in cans not completely filled 
may churn and show flakes. Occasionally Jersey and 
Guernsey milk, even though cooled, may churn in 
transit if the cans are not completely filled and the 
milk is hauled for quite a distance. 

Curd or mastitis flakes are undesirable in milk 
Fat flakes in themselves are not harmful in a_ bottle 
of milk but do contribute to the formation of a cream 
plug which is not looked upon as normal by the aver- 
age consumer. To the plant operator, fat flakes are 
undesirable because their presence show the milk was 
not properly handled before or during delivery. As a 
rule, the better dairymen deliver very little milk that 
shows flakiness of any kind. Personally I believe the 
dipper strainer, when properly used and intelligently 
interpreted, is a piece of equipment essential to good 
deck inspection. 

I hope I have given you some of the information 
you wanted, but write any time you think we can 
be of help tq you. ee 
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Low Freezing Point “Sterilizing” Solutions for 
for Milking Machines 


UESTION—Several of our producers have had 

higher than usual bacterial counts within the 

last month or so. Most of these men use milking 
machines and practically all of these milking machine 
men are not using solutions for keeping their machines 
in because they say the solutions will freeeze in the 
milk houses. What can they do to keep the solutions 
from freezing? 

—H. E. R., New York. 


ANSWER—The two common “sterilizing” solu- 
tions for milking machine teat cup assemblies or for 
teat cup liners are chlorine solutions and weak lye 
solutions. : 

In order to prevent either one of these solutions 
from freezing, one may very easily add ordinary table 
salt. The amount of salt added will, of course, determine 
the freezing point of the mixture. The following table 
will give you some idea as to the amount of salt re- 
quired to obtain certain freezing points: 

Per cent salt 


(sodium ehloride) 
12 


Pounds of salt per gallon 
of solution 


Freezing point 

in degrees F. 
16.0 

4 12.0 

9 6.0 

4 1.0 

5 —0.5 


i 


20 
4 


tototor 


6 


Drewes 
- & ar 


Under most temperature conditions, 26 per cent 
sodium chloride in water is just about a saturated solu- 
tion, so a higher percentage of salt will do no good. 


The chlorine and weak lye solutions without salt 
added will freeze at temperatures slightly below 32 
deg. F. but not below 31 deg. F. The slight effect on 
the freezing point that the chlorine or lye solutions 
will have on the figures in the above table is of such 
minor importance than the 1 degree or less can be 
disregarded. The above table can be used as given 
in order to make non-freeze mixtures. 


The efficiency of the solutions will probably not be 
lowered to any great extent if solution racks are used. 
The solutions in the teat cup assemblies will be dis- 
carded each time the assemblies are taken from the 
racks. If crocks are used for the short-tube machines 
such as the Surge and short-tube Universal, the solu- 
tions should be discarded at least once and preferably 





twice a week so that there is no chance of the few 
reported salt tolerant bacteria to really get started. 


Quite a few dairymen in New York State move 
their solution racks into small cabinets in the cow 
stables during the winter. The racks should be enclosed 
and not be put on an outside wall. This method works 
very satisfactorily and most health departments do not 
object so long as tthe cabinets are fairly tight. 


A clean milking machine should not cause any 
trouble regardless of whether it is kept in a solution 
in the milk house or the stable or whether it is hung 
in the milk house without a solution in the machines. 
This is especially true in cold weather. The few 
bacteria remaining in a clean machine will not grow 
to any great numbers when hung in a cold milk house. 


I would suggest that you stress better cleaning 
to those producers who are having high counts regard- 
less of where their machines are stored between milk- 
ings. In some cases the proper cooling of the milk 
may have been neglected. 


I hope the above will answer your questions, and 
assure you that we are glad to be of any assistance 
possible. 


oo + 


Standardizing Cream 


UESTION—A recent .government regulation 

makes it imperative that we retail a coffee 

cream of not more than 19 per cent butterfat. 
This regulation presents a problem to us which we 
would greatly appreciate having your assistance in 
solving. 

The problem is this: We buy a 40 per cent cream 
from a large creamery and we desire to mix this 40 
per cent cream with our 3.7 milk in such a ratio that 
we will obtain a 19 per cent cream. 


Do you have a table or chart that would show the 
proper proportion in which to mix milk of various tests 
with various grades of cream? 


—R. H. R., New York. 


ANSWER—We are enclosing a copy of Cornell 
University Extension Bulletin Number 129 which gives 
a method for calculating the standardization of milk 
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and cream. An example similar to the problem which 
you have will be found starting on page 12. 


Another way not given in the Bulletin for calculat- 
ing the answer from the figures obtained by using the 
rectangle is as follows: 


3.7) | ——-—— - 21 Ibs. x 2.32 48.6 lbs. 3.7% milk. 


40 ——— - —'‘ 15.3 Ibs. x 2.32 35.4 Ibs. 40% cream 


36.3 lbs 
84 lbs. + 36.3 Ibs. = 2.32. 

Draw a rectangle and place in the center of it the 
percentage of milkfat desired. Place at the left-hand 
corners of the rectangle the percentages of milkfat in 
the materials to be mixed; namely 40 and 3.7. Subtract 
the number in the center from the larger number at 
the left of the rectangle (40 — 19 = 21). Place the 
remainder on the diagonally opposite right-hand corner 
of the rectangle. Subtract the smaller number on the 
left-hand corner from the number in the center, and 
place the remainder on the diagonally opposite right- 
hand corner of the rectangle (19 — 3.7 = 15.3). 


The two numbers on the right-hand corners of the 
rectangle represent the number of pounds of material 
1equired. If these two numbers are added (21 + 15.3 = 
36.3), they will express the number of pounds of the 
mixture, which will contain a percentage of milkfat 
expressed by the number in the center of the rectangle. 


There is no difference whether tthe fat in the milk 
or the fat in the cream is placed at the top corner. 


Assuming that the standardization can be based on 
@ certain number of 40-quart cans of the finished 
product, and that a 40-quart can of 19 per cent cream 
weighs about 84 pounds, then several 36.3 pound batches 
must be put together to make 84 pounds or multiples 
thereof. Therefore, dividing 84 by 36.3 will give the 
number of batches of 21 pounds of 3.7 per cent milk 
and the number of batches-of 15.3 pounds of 40 per 
cent cream to make 84 pounds of 19 per cent cream. 


If 40 quarts of 40 per cent cream weigh 83 pounds, 1 
quart weighs 2.075 pounds; therefore, 35.4 pounds are 
about 17 quarts. This indicates that 17 quarts of 40 
per cent and 23 quarts of 3.7 per cent milk will make 
40 quarts of 19 per cent cream. 


The subjoined table may be of help to you. 


[ trust that the above material will be of aid t 
you and that you will feel free to call upon us at any 
time. 





Like Father - - Like Son 








When young Arthur Hameline, son of the president of Hame 
line’s Dairy in Utica, N. Y., was pressed into service on a route 
during an emergency little did he realize that he was entering the 
milk business as a career. He took hold of the route with such 
interest and enthusiasm that today he is one of the valued and 
trusted men in the Hameline organization. Judging by his record 
so far he bids well to out-stride his dad, “Art,” Sr. in the milk dis- 
tributing business that has such an excellent reputation in the Utica 
market. 





Number of pounds of milk to add to a certain number of pounds of cream in order to obtain 
40 quarts of 19 per cent cream 


(40-quart can of 19 per cent cream weighs about 84 Ibs.) 
I 


; } 
\ ' 


Fat content of milk used for standardizing 


5.0 5.60} 78.40: 14.82; 69.18' 22.10 61.90; 28.00; 56.00 32.86 51.14 


7 





36.96: 47.04: 40.44) 43.56 143.44140.56 46.06 |/37.94 48.36 35.64: 50.40 33.60 






*Pounds of milk of the specific fat content’ to mix with the ** pounds of cream of the specific fat content. 
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Milk Consumption Gains 


Consistent National Dairy Council Educational Pro- 
gram an Important Aid to Nutrition Front 


According to Recent Survey 


HROUGH most discussions of a “second front,” 
Tite “African front,” and other gripping phases of 

this world conflict, it is fortunate that America 
has not lost sight of the most important of all—the 
“nutrition front.” It has been stated authoritatively that 
“At least 80 million working days can be saved this 
year if war workers can keep fit. That means 14 thou- 
sand more bombers, 10 more dreadnaughts, and 33 
thousand more tanks.” 


It is on this nutrition front that the National 
Dairy Council program has concentrated its efforts, 
not just since the outbreak of this series of hostilities, 
but for the past 24 years. During this entire period, 
the Council with its affiliated units has been building 
a sound, constructive program, with research workers, 
nutritional authorities, and professional and educa- 
tional groups. As a result of careful, constructive work, 
with never an attempt to over-state the cause of milk 
and its products, the Dairy Council organization has 
reached the place where its motives are unquestioned 
by the three million members of these great opinion- 
forming groups and is in a position where its influence 
reaches into every niche and cranny of the nation. 


In 1921 this nation had for human consumption 
about 75 billion pounds of milk. That meant about 
699 pounds for each of the 107 million population in 
the country at that time, for use either in the form of 
milk or milk equivalent products. Twenty years later 
there were consumed about 1094 billion pounds of milk 
by the 131 million population in the United States. 
That gave an average of 844 pounds per person in the 
iorm of milk or its equivalent in milk products. 


Progress Greatest in Council Cities 


In 41 important population centers the Dairy 
ouncil program is being carried on in a highly con- 
entrated form through the operation of local Dairy 
ouncil units affiliated with the National Dairy Coun 
|. It is here that the most intensive nutrition educa- 
ion work is conducted and it is in the territories cov- 
ered by the local affiliated Dairy Council units that 

the greatest progress is being made today in winning 
the battle on the nutrition front. 

To learn which communities have made the most 
progress in raising their nutrition standards the most 
comprehensive survey of its kind has been completed 

ering the question of milk consumption in various 
areas for the years 1940 and 1941. Milk sales figures 
have been secured from areas covering more than two- 
thirds of all population of the United States in cities 
of one hundred thousand or more, for those two years. 
Every city from which dependable statistics were made 
available was included in this compilation. Most of 
these are from adults made by federal and state mar- 
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ket administrators and, in every case, they are as com- 
plete and comprehensive as can be secured. 


This information shows definitely that most of the 
increase in milk consumption in the United States in 
those two years was in territory where an intensive 
Dairy Council program was being carried on by an 
affiliated unit of the National organization. In a popu- 
lation area of nearly 20 million people, served by local 
affiliated Dairy Council units, there was an increase 
in Class I milk sales of 6.22 per cent. In cities where 
there was no intensive Dairy Council program and in- 
cluding slightly less population, the increase in milk 
sales amounted to only 1.52 per cent. 


Consumption in 1941 Exceeds That of 1940 


For the nation as a whole, milk utilization in cities 
and villages amounted to 33,519,000,000 pounds in 1940. 


COUNCIL 


IL'§ YouR city? 





Visual Presentation of Dairy Council Activities 


In 1941 the milk utilization in the same areas had 
reached 34,900,000,000 pounds. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately 4.0 per cent. 


On a per capita basis milk consumption increased 
between two and_three per cent for the entire nation 
in 1941 over 1940. Since population was increasing it 
is evident that milk consumption per capita remained 
almost stationary in areas where there were no intensive 
Dairy Council program and gained from 41% to 5 per 
cent in areas where there was an intensive Dairy Coun- 
cil program. To state the answer differently, it 1s 
shown that the increase in milk consumption in this 
country was due first to Dairy Council educational 
work and secondly to population increase. 


It is true that in some highly developed defense 
areas consumption of milk increased substantially even 
where there was no concentrated local Dairy Council 
program. Northern New Jersey is an example. How- 
ever, in Southern New Jersey, where the Philadelphia 
Inter-State Dairy Council is carrying on a comprehen- 
sive program but where there is much less economic 
reason for a stimulated milk consumption, there was 
actually a substantially greater increase in milk usage 
than in Northern New Jersey. 


l4 


Similar examples can be drawn from all corners — 


of the nation. In Connecticut, where a comprehensive 
state-wide Dairy Council program has been in opera- 
tion for more than twenty years, milk sales jumped 
from 551 thousand quarts per day to 593 thousand 
quarts per day, for an increase of 7.6 per cent. In the 
adjoining state of New York, without a Dairy Council 
but with a different type of dairy products promotion 
campaign, consumption declined in most of the heavy 
population areas. In the Dairy Council city of Detroit, 
consumption increased 7 per cent. In her sister city 
of Toledo, without a Dairy Council, consumption de- 
clined .6 of one per cent. In Kansas City, with a Dairy 
Council, the increase in consumption was 16.2 per cent. 
In St. Joseph, Missouri, 60 miles away, without a Dairy 
Council, the increase was only 5.3 per cent. 


Results Improve with Age 


A study of this survey reveals that there is a varia- 
tion in the effectiveness of the Dairy Council program 
in different areas. One of the most important of these 
is the length of time in which the local Council unit 
has been operating its educational program. Cumula 
tive results begin to appear and grow in importance. A 
local Dairy Council program is more effective the 
second year than the first. It is much more effective 
the fourth year than the second. 


A second important consideration is the support 
given the program. Where an ideal annual budget of 
at least five cents per person in the area to be covered 
and with a minimum of $6,000 per year even for the 
smallest area is provided, the local Council director is 
enabled to do a well-rounded program of work with 
all groups of professional and educational workers as 
well as to carry on a Satisfactory nutrition education 
program in offices and factories and with consumer 
groups. 

A third factor, which can never be denied, is the 
efficiency of the Council workers. It is a happy com- 
pliment to practically every local Dairy Council di- 
rector today that they are almost universally getting 
results far beyond those ordinarily found in territories 
where there is no local Dairy Council unit. 


Direct Aid to War Effort 


The Council is enabling the industry to make the 
maximum contribution to the war effort. Reports from 
factory after factory show that the inauguration of a 
mid-meal milk service reduces sickness and accidents 
by from 10 per cent to 30 per cent and in many cases, 
even more. As such the industry is fighting and win- 
ning one of the greatest battles of the war—‘the battle 
of the nutrition front.” At the same time, it is keeping 
three million leaders in health and nutrition education 
mindful of the food value of these products. When 
normal times return and there is no longer the need 
to ship milk and its products to foreign shores, that 
will prove to be one of the greatest assets of the in 
dustry. Through the ground-work being, done now 
the Dairy Council will have won another and a dual 
victory on the home front—that of making an outlet 
for dairy products and of making a stronger America. 
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. products; Utilization of milk and cream in plants; Interplant trans- 
Valuable Statistics fers of milk and cream; Cream separation, butterfat, whole-milk 


. A ‘ and skimmilk used in manufactured products; Grade “A”, Grade 
New York State Agricultural Bulletin Contains Wealth “B” and Certified milk; Fluid milk and cream supplied to major 


of Information Relative to Dairy Industry market areas; Payments to producers and prices for milk and cream. 


R. L. Gillett, Senior Agricultural Statistican of the New York 
State Agricultural Statistical Service, in a recent communication 
to the Review states that New York State Agricultural Bulletin Doing More Than Her Share 
No. 339 entitled, “Statistics Relative to the Dairy Industry” has just 
been completed by the printer and is now being distributed at $1.00 
per copy outside of certain prescribed channels. 





The new 400-page bulletin contains a wealth of detailed statis- 
tical information relative to the dairy industry in New York State 
jor the years 1938 through 1941. The contents were prepared in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Altogether there are 217 tables in the 
bulletin. The first 13 tables contain statistics pertaining to dairy 
cattle, including cows and calves; number herd renewals, freshen- 
ing disease eradication, and other data. 

Tables 13 through 21 contain statistics and percentages rela- 
tive to pastures, feed and feeding. Nine tables are devoted to sta- 
tistics on farm milk production, utilization and hauling. Tables 31 
through 59 supply statistical data on dairy plants; the number 
handling, manufacturing and selling designated dairy products. Sum- 
maries of milk and dairy products handled or manufactured in This proud Guernsey mother, heeding the call for maximum 
plants are presented in Tables 60 through 77. Tables 78 through dairy production, recently gave birth to the triplet calves named 
93 supply statistical data on the number of producers and their Wynken, Blynken, and Nod at Kenfleur’s Army Ford Farm, Cayuga, 
milk and cream deliveries at plants. Butterfat tests of statistics of Indiana, owned by Kenneth Horneman. 
milk and cream received at plants are contained in Tables 94 
hrough 100. 





In compliance with the call for “more food to win the war” 
the mother of these calves will produce over four tons of rich milk 

Other tables supply statistical information on the following: or the equivalent of 500 pounds of butter as her contribution to the 
Milk and fluid cream shipped or sold; Principal manufactured dairy war effort this year. 
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Another Side of E.O.D. Delivery 


Routeman Clarence Kircher, of Boulevard Dairy at Albany, Tells Why He 
Doesn't Like Restricted Retail Service Adopted For Emergency 


dl O, | DON’T like it.” That 
briefly was the reply of 
milkman Clarence Kircher 

when he was asked recently how he 

liked every-other-day retail deliv- 
ery of milk in Albany, N. Y. His 
reaction to the new restricted serv- 
ice system is worthy of considera- 
tion since he has worked continu- 
ously with a splendid record for the 
Boulevard Dairy Company (Bor- 
den’s) in Albany, N. Y., for the past 
eighteen years. His reply, too, is 
directly contradictory to the reac- 
tions of many other drivers when re- 
tail milk deliveries have been cur- 
tailed in compliance 
with Office of De- 
fense Transporta- 
tion requirements 
to effectuate gaso- 
line, tire and equip- 
ment conservation. 


Questioned _ fur- 
ther as to just why 
every-other-day de- 
livery did not meet 
his approval, Kir- 
cher gladly ampli- 
fied his reply thus: 
“In the first place, 
I’m continually 
racing against time. 
My route must be 
covered before. 
noon, as practical- 
ly every woman 
wants her milk in 
hand before lunch. 
That compels me to think constant- 
ly of time as I make my route. 


“When I talk with one of my cus- 
tomers,” he went on, “my mind is 
on time; time that I have left to get 
back to the plant; time that I am 
losing from delivering the rest of 
my load. I cannot carry on an easy 
conversation with my customer as 
that factor is forever shadowing me 
—and with your mind on something 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


else you cannot talk satisfactorily. 
You are apt to use the wrong word 
or say the wrong thing that might 
cause the loss of a customer or that 
customer’s good-will. No, I believe 
that racing against time on a milk 
route is not a good thing for the 
milk business. 


“Some of the other drivers in our 
company” continued Kircher, “say 
that I’m an old-fashioned old-timer 
who cannot adapt himself to the 
new delivery system. I do not be- 
lieve that is the reason at all. Every 
one know that practically every 
housewife appreciates personal ap- 


my customers on the balance of the 
route or make call-backs. Just as 
in thinking constantly about time, 
I am now always conscious of the 
fact that my appearance is not what 
it should be and in bad weather I 
feel almost ashamed to enter a cus- 
tomer’s home. And now to serve 
my route from seven in the morning 
until twelve noon, my appearance 
can’t helped and I believe the lack 
of a neat, clean turnout is a detri- 
ment to the milkman in the eyes 
of his trade. 


“Under the old system,” added 
driver Kircher, “I could leisurely 
make call-backs on 
customers to make 
collections and sell 


extras of milk, 
cream and by-prod- 
ucts. We had an 








Routeman Clarence Kircher and His Pal, ‘‘Mickey’’ 


pearance and cleanliness. Look at 
me now”. He illustrated by point- 
ing to his soiled rubbers and trousers 
that, it must be admitted, could have 
been cleaner and dressier. 


Continuing he said, “Previously, 
when we started our routes in the 
early hours and served our clients 
every day, I could take time out 
for breakfast, clean myself up and 
look respectable when I could see 


opportunity to 
make our clients 
our friends who 





stayed with us for 


PasTeEverzeo 


LK.wCREAM years, and we had 
TEL 44156 ample time to 
make solicitations 
for new accounts. 


Now we have all 
we can do to make 
our deliveries in a 
rush and collect 
the same way. For- 
merly, we could 
figure on normally 
increasing ‘our 
route but now due 
to the lack of time we can’t make 


so many solicitations for new busi- 


ness”. 


From Clarence Kircher’s remarks 
it is plainly evident that he does not 
think of his job in terms of personal 
convenience afforded by fewer 
working hours under the every- 
other-day retail delivery system. He 
has been so schooled in what were 
considered the fundamentals of milk 
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s 


elling and service to his customers 

at the greater number of leisure 
jours for himself are considered of 
elatively minor importance. 


ot 


Despite Routeman Kircher’s sin- 
re preference for daily delivery the 
ct remains that, during the war 
riod at least, with a real need for 
e conservation of materials of all 
kinds and manpower as well, every- 
ther-day deliveries have become 
iperative in a big majority of cities. 
hose communities where E.O.D. 
service has not been adopted are 
xceptions to the rule and usually 
ibject to a peculiar set of circum- 
tances. From a war conervation 
tandpoint, Kircher’s logical argu- 
nents “necessarily become second- 
ry to the fundamental objective of 
very-other-day delivery as a war 
neasure. 


/ , s . 


As may be noted from the illus- 
tration Kircher operates a horse- 
drawn unit on E.O.D. service in the 
same manner as ODT-complying 
motorized routes. Kircher and his 
horse “Mickey” have worked to- 
gether for fifteen years and there’s 
a mutual understanding between 
them, it seems. In the finest condi- 
tion and fettle “Mickey” responds 
to every word of his master and 
knows every stop on the route. 


These pals typify the milk dis- 
tributing system that has developed 
through the years and endeared it- 
self to millions of American homes. 
While disrupted temporarily by ex- 
pediencies of war, it is doubtful that 
a team like Clarence Kircher and 
“Mickey” will be removed from the 
economic and social scene — even 
though termed a “frill” by some of 
the modern planners for a new 
world. 


Chemical Firms Merge 


J. B. Ford Co. and Michigan Alkali 
Combine All Operations to Increase 
Efficiency—Identities Retained 


E. M. Ford, newly elected president, has 
announced the consolidation of Michigan 
Alkali Co. and J. B. Ford Co., its affiliate, 
into one company to be known as Wyan- 
dotte Chemical Corp. Mr. Ford was former- 
ly vice-president and treasurer of the Michi- 
gan Alkali Co. 


In his announcement of the consolidation, 
which became effective January 1, Mr- Ford 
said it will entail no change in ownership 
nor will any new personnel be included in 
management. It is being effected, he said, 
solely in the interest of more efficient opera- 
tion and distribution. 


F. S. Ford and W. F. Torrey were elected 
vice-presidents of the new corporation. Ford 
3allantyn was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Other officials are S. T. Orr, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing; I. H. 
Taylor, vice-president in charge of sales; 
G. H. Schwarz, controller; C. B. Robinson, 
vice-president in charge of sales, J. B. Ford 
Division, and Bert Cremers, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Michigan Alkali Division. 


Separate Sales Departments 


Sales departments of both companies will 
be maintained temporarily as divisions of 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. The J. B. Ford 
Division will cover dairies, laundries, bot- 
tlers, metal cleane?®™ hospitals, institutions, 
brewers, railroads, and other industries not 
specifically assigned to the Michigan Alkali 
Division, and will continue to promote the 
sale of Wyandotte Cleanser for home use. 
The Michigan Alkali Division will be re- 
sponsible for sales in the glass, soap, paper, 
chemicals (carloads lots), flour mill, rayon, 
oil refinery, synthetic rubber, steel, alum- 
inum, coal mine and public highway indus- 
tries. » 


30th of the combined firms have been long 
identified with the dairy industry. Michi- 
gan Alkali Company is one one of the larg- 





est producers of soda ash, caustic soda, chlor- 
ine, dry ice, calcium carbonate, bicarbonate 
of soda and other chemicals used in nearly 
all industries. 


It was established fifty-two 
years ago. 


’ 

J. B. Ford Company, organized in 1898, 
has developed into one of the largest manu- 
facturers of specialized cleaning materials 
Wyandotte, one of its best known products, 
has been widely used in the dairy fields for 
many years. 


—_ — o— oe — 


NEW DISA OFFICES 





Representatives of Government and 
Industry Attend Housewarming 


Dairy Industries Supply Association “ac 
corded itself a modest housewarming” to 
celebrate its finding, after much difficulty, of 
what it hopes will be “its effective war-time 
home” in one of congested Washington's 
well-situated office buildings on December 9. 

Into the small but attractive and efficient 
quarters in Albee Building, 1426 G Street, 
N.W., in response to invitations, came more 
than 300 guests. DISA’s officers and direc- 
tors and a number of member company 
representatives received the guests that in- 
cluded officials of Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce, War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Selective Service 
System, Public Health Service, Lend-Lease 
Administration, Office of War Information, 
U. S. Army and U. S. Navy. 

News gatherers and commentators, staff 
members of United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and National Association of Manu- 
facturers and several executives of trade 
associations in other food industries lent 
further diversity to the gathering. 

A spokesman for the Association said later 
in the week that both the attendance and the 
many messages of appreciation of a pleasant 
get-together that had come in on the follow- 
ing days had confirmed‘the earlier convic- 
tion of the staff that a genuine working 
reciprocity had developed between the Asso 
ciation and the government men and women 
charged with dairy industrial controls and 
adjustments. 
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National Dairy Council Sessions 


Annual Meeting at Chicago Hears Vital Industry Problems Considered by Informed 






Speakers—Holman Sounds the Keynote—Wartime Operations Highlighted 


plete with valuable and timely topics, 

ohe of the best Annual Meetings of the 
National Dairy Council in many years was 
staged here on December 2nd. Starting its 
25th year, the speakers agreed that the 
Dairy Council program offers a beacon light 
for the industry to follow. Even as this 
program piloted the way from equally try- 
ing circumstances after the last World War, 
so its present day nutrition research and 
education activities are needed to make 
America strong today and to stabilize the 
industry tomorrow. 


Coriee wi ILL.—With a program re- 


Before the largest audience to attend an 
Annual Dairy Council Meeting in recent 
years, Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, was the keynoter on the subject: 


“How can each branch of the dairy in- 
dustry best contribute to the war effort— 
meet its wartime problems—plan for the 
postwar period—and aid the government’s 
program to increase consumption of milk, 
butter, ice cream and cheese.” 





To enable producers to make available 
sufficient milk properly to nourish our na- 
tion and furnish the needs of our allies at 
least two moves are necessary, according to 
Mr. Holman. The first is that skilled man- 
power must be left on farms. Inexperienced 
help is sometimes worse than useless under 
such conditions. The second point empha- 
sized is that price differentials must be such 
as not to lure men from dairy production 
into other types of farming or off farms 
entirely. Subsidizing, in the opinion of Mr. 
Holman, is not a proper way to accomplish 
this end. Subsidies are likely to be thought 
of as aids to the farmer, when in reality 
they are an assistance to the consumer to 
keep down the natural cost of the products 
which such consumers would have to pay. 
Furthermore, bonded indebtedness going into 
subsidies must be paid for by the next gen- 
eration. Mr. Holman expressed the opinion 
that consumers today, with the greatest pur- 
chasing power in history, should be on a 
“pay as you go” basis rather than being 
subsidized by the federal government. 


He urged the continuation of education 
and research. This, in his judgment, is nec- 
essary to keep values of dairy products be- 
fore the opinion-forming groups of the na- 
tion and to develop the new information 
which will be needed properly to guide the 
food habits of our citizens of tomorrow. 
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Views Fluid Milk Scene 

Speaking for the fluid milk industry, 
Frank F. Rennie, Jr., President of the Vir- 
ginia Dairy Company of Richmond, Virginia 
and past President of the International Milk 
Dealers Association, indicated that the milk 
industry today is meeting challenges on a 
number of fronts. On the Production Front, 
he insisted that it is the obligation of milk 
dealers to do everything possible to encour- 
age the production of a sufficient amount of 
milk to take care of the nation’s needs as 
well as those of our allies. On the Em- 


: 





FRANK F. RENNIE, JR. 


ployee Front, he pointed out that farmers, 
are not the only group in labor trouble. Milk 
distributors are being obliged to consolidate 
routes, eliminate special services, dispense 
with help previously regarded as essential, 
and to put in long, tedious hours in order 
to do everything in their power to get the 
product through to the consumer where it 
is needed so badly to maintain the health 
and the stamina of the nation. The milk 
industry is doing everything in its power 
to meet the shortage of manpower and the 
problems growing out of it. 


On the Health Regulation Front, Mr. 
Rennie pointed to the enormous shifts in 
population and the tremendous increases in 
buying power in certain: areas which are 
making necessary quick and rapid adjust- 
ments on the part of milk dealers in order 


to be able to properly supply the demmnds 
of their customers. On the Reformer Front, 
many people are in some cases innocently 
making thoroughly impracticable suggestions 
which only tend to confuse and becloud the 
issues and to increase the problem with 
which the milk dealer and distributor is con- 
fronted in attempting to do his part in help- 
ing to maintain the nutritional welfare of 
the nation. 


On the Recognition Front, Mr. Rennie 
emphasized that it must be good business 
for milk distributors to keep the value of 
their product constantly before the public, 
even though it may eventually have to be 
sold on a ration basis. It appears, he said, 
that the greatest opportunity of all time 
rests in the hands of the dairy industry,— 
that is, the opportunity of raising the nutri- 
tional standards of our people and the people 
of liberated nations across the sea so that 


they may enjoy better health and a fuller 
life, 


Ice Cream and Butter Picture 


For the ice cream industry, V. F. Hovey, 
President of the General Ice Cream Cor- 
poration of Schenectady, N. Y. asserted 
that many demands will necessarily be made 
of the ice cream industry under the ration- 
ing conditions which are almost sure to 
come. The ice cream industry, he said, will 
gladly meet such conditions in order to best 
serve the nation’s needs. He frankly pointed 
out that ice cream manufacturers have not, 
in the past, capitalized on the opportunities 
available to them for creating the right im- 
pression of their product. The result was 
the classification by the War Production 
Board of ice cream as a confection. 


According to Mr. Hovey, the ice cream 
industry today has recognized the job that 
the National Dairy Council has done in 
making nutrition conscious, and in establish- 
ing milk as the No. 1 protective food. It 
is noW launched on a definite educational 
campaign to establish in the minds of the 
‘three million opinion-forming leaders of the 
nation the value of ice cream as a food. 
With proper support to this program, the 
ice cream industry can do much to meet 
the nation’s needs of today and to establish 
for itself a permanent and lasting place 
among the food industries of the nation. 


For the butter industry, R. E. Pearsall, 
Vice-President of Armour & Co. of Chicago, 
Ill. and President of the American Butter 
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Institute, asserted that the greatest danger 
to our industry is that of selfishness. The 
dairy products production of our nation 
must be divided between our fighting forces, 
our allies abroad and our civilian population. 
In his judgment, the government needs will 
amount to about 30 per cent of the milk 
production of the country for the coming 
year. Different branches of the industry 
will get milk in proportion to the essential- 
ity of the product they produce. 


The industry must work out its problems 
in this connection or expect the government 
to enter the field. The entire industry must 
stand together. It cannot be caught letting 
any one branch of the industry down. Mr. 
Pearsall expressed the hope that the govern- 
ment will encourage the production of milk 
and its products through proper price rela- 
tionships between the various products of 
the dairy industry as well as between dairy 
products and other types of farm products. 


Government policies so far as farm labor 
are concerned will be equally important. A 
fair division of the available supplies among 
the various branches of the industry and 
among the various processers is essential. 
He further pleaded that the government 
place its problems before the industry, take 
the industry into its confidence and as far 
as possible that the government require or 
call on the industry to solve its own prob- 
lems. 


With reference to butter itself, Mr. Pear- 
sall estimates that 25 per cent of this product 
will be needed next year for the armed 
forces and for allied nations. That, he feels, 
calls for close and deep rationing. Close 
rationing is necessary in order to avoid black 
markets and in order to have available suf- 
ficient quantities of butter to meet emer- 
gency situations. The rationing of other 
types of manufactured dairy products must 
follow. 


Pearsall Enumerates Seven Points 


Mr. Pearsall stated that the same war 
conditions which are bringing about the 
greatest appreciation of dairy products in 
our history may also bring critical attitudes 
on the part of the consumer. The industry 
must carefully guard its quality and must 
give the closest attention to economical 
methods of production, processing and dis- 
tribution. In his analysis of the situation, 
he presented seven important points necessary 
for the industry to follow in adjusting itself 
to post-war conditions: 


First, aiding the farmer in solving this 
great complex problem which vast ex- 
pansion of the industry during the war 
will bring about. We can assist him by 
impressing upon him the value of milk- 
ing only profitable, high-producing cows 
and of utilizing the very best methods of 
breeding, feeding and management. 


Second, encouraging the production of 
the highest possible quality of butter. 
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Third, processing and distributing the 
producer’s milk and cream at the lowest 
possible cost and in the most sanitary 
manner. 


Fourth, widening our knowledge of 
market requirements. 

Fifth, finding new uses for dairy 
products. ; 

Sixth, carrying on unremitting research 
so that the dairy industry and the con- 
sumer may know more about the health 
and dietetic values of dairy products. 


Seventh, disseminating knowledge of 
and creating a demand for dairy products 
by commercial advertising and by con- 
tinuous educational campaign. 

In Mr. Pearsall’s seven-point analysis of 
the task which will confront the dairy in- 
dustry after the war, one assignment he as- 
serts is probably a job of the American 
Dairy Association. Aside from that, no 
fewer than three, and a part of another in- 
volve work that falls within the province of 
the National Dairy Council. It is obvious, 
stated Mr. Pearsall, that in the enormous 
job of reconstruction and of the future de- 
velopment of this industry, the Dairy Coun- 
cil must play a major role. 


Problems of the Cheese Trade 


Speaking for the cheese industry, Will A. 
Foster, Vice-President of The Borden 
Cheese Company of New York City, 
brought out the fact that during this year 
between 9 and 10 per cent of all the milk 
produced jn the United States is being util- 
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ized in the production of over one billion 
pounds of cheese. Consumption this year is 
at an all time high and will probably exceed 
six pounds per person. Demand for cheese 
abroad will constantly increase. When 160 
thousand fighting forces were landed in 
northern Africa, the demand for 160 thou- 
sand half pints of milk was immediately 
turned into a demand for a more concen- 
trated product in the form of ten thousand 
pounds of cheese per day. 


Mr. Foster expressed the belief that ra- 
tioning of cheese and other dairy products 
will undoubtedly become necessary. The 
rationing of food is a different matter than 
that of rationing durable consumer goods. 
The purchase of a new automobile may be 
postponed for one or two years. But the 
purchase of different foods cannot be post- 
poned. Food habits must be adjusted to the 
conditions imposed by the rationing system. 
Here Mr. Foster raises three important 
questions : 


1. How can those who have been eat- 
ing fifteen pounds of cheese a year and 
are reduced to a lower ration be per- 
suaded to return to their present consump- 
tion when cheese is again available in 
plentiful quantities? 


2. How can those who learn to use 
more cheese regularly because of the 
rationing be kept using it when foods 
they have heretofore preferred return to 
normal supply? 


3. How long a time of reduction in the 
supply of food normally eaten will bring 
on a permanent change in the nation’s 
eating habits? 

The answers to these questions Mr. Foster 
is convinced, will depend much on how we 
ourselves, as an industry, present our story 
to the American consumer during the period 
of shortage, and how vigorously we keep 
them wanting our products when they are 
again abundantly available. “The situation 
is comparable,” said Mr. Foster, “to a man 
away from home on an extended trip. If he 
is wise, he writes home frequently and, per- 
haps, sends flowers. He doesn’t let his 
woman forget him. He keeps her thinking 
of him. Our industry must write too, and 
even send some flowers to the three million 
opinion-forming people who have helped to 
build our present consumption. Just as an 
organized government must present its view- 
points to other nations through a capable 
department of state so must our industry 
continue to conduct its opinion-forming ac- 
tivities through our capable department of 
industry statesmanship—the National Dairy 
Council.” 





—S>-.—___—— 


JOHN A. CROWLEY DEAD 





John A. Crowley, who has been regional 
supervisor and Chicago district manager of 
the J. B. Ford Sales Co. of Wyandotte, 
Mich., died recently in Chicago, in the Swed- 
ish Covenant Hospital at the age of 49. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Marie, five sisters and 
two brothers. 
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War Problems Conference 


Held at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wentworth Urges United Industry Front to Cope with Demands for 


Greater Wartime Production 


(By C. C. 


PPROXIMATELY 350 leaders from 

all sections of Indiana attended the 

important War Problems Conference 
sponsored by the Indiana Manufacturers of 
Dairy Products, December 16 and 17 in 
Indianapolis. Speakers discussed such dairy 
industry problems as shortage of milk, price 
regulations and labor shortages. 

A. W. Wentworth, Director of Public Re- 
lations, The Borden Company, New York 
City, N. Y., in discussing “The Milk Situa- 
tion and Distribution Problems,” indicated 
the need of a united industry approach to 
the demands being made upon the dairy in- 
dustry of the United States, as information 
released from the Department of Agricul- 
ture authorities stated that 140 billion pounds 
of milk are needed for the consumption by 
armed forces, Lend-Lease and civilian popu- 
lation; and that the estimated production 
for 1943 is only 122 billion pounds. 

A. H. Lauterbach, General Manager of 
the Pure Milk Association, Chicago, stated 
that, from the producer’s angle, the supply- 
ing of 122 billion pounds of milk in 1943 
depended upon the prices securable for milk 
in competition with the prices which farm- 
ers could receive for hogs, beef and other 
farm produce. 


OPA officials from the Regional and Na- 
tional offices, as well as the Indiana OPA 
offices, reviewed price regulations as they 
affected the dairy industry today. There 
was a lengthy question-and-answer discussion 
period in which OPA officials stated that 
they realized that the State of Indiana was 
facing a very critical stage in respect to 
processors holding their milk supply under 
rising costs and frozen ceilings on retail 
and wholesale sales. 

Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secretary, 
International Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, stated that there was no thought 
that ice cream would be discontinued, as ice 
cream is being demanded by the consuming 
public and men in the armed forces whose 
leaders consider ice cream as one of the 
essential needs to the morale of the forces. 
The consumption of ice cream by men in the 
service is two times greater than in civilian 
life, Mr. Hibben stated. 


Recommends Butter Program 


Joe Post of Chicago, in regard to “The 


Hadley) 


Butter Situation and the Dairy Manufac- 
turing Outlook” indicated that the industry 
could carry out the seven following points: 
1. We can aid the farmer in solving the 
great problem which the vast expansion of 
the industry during the war will bring about. 
We can assist him by impressing upon him 
the value of milking only profitable, high- 
producing cows, and of utilizing the very 
best methods of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. 2. We can encourage the produc- 
ing of the highest possible quality of butter. 
3. We can process and distribute the pro- 
ducer’s milk and cream at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, and in the most sanitary manner. 
4. We can widen our knowledge of market 
requirements. 5. We can find new users for 
dairy products. 6. We can carry on unre- 
mitting research so that we, and the con- 
sumer, may know more about the health 
and dietetic values of dairy foods. 7. We 
can disseminate knowledge of, and create a 
demand for dairy products by commercial 
advertising and by a continuous educational 
campaign. 


E. H. Forster, Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and E. C. Lahmann, Analyst 
in the Priorities Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, discussed the need for the very 
careful use of the critical supply of process- 
ing equipment. 


Short Course Revised 


Prof. H. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 
explained briefly the wartime program the 
Dairy Department of Purdue University has 
set up in meeting the manpower problems 
of dairy manufacturers in Indiana. 


The usual Eight-Weeks Dairy Manufac- 
turers Short Course, given by the Dairy 
Department has been reorganized into eight 
one-week ...courses, covering the following 
subjects: Market Milk, The Manufacture of 
Dairy By-Products, Ice Cream Making, But- 
ter Making, Cheese Making, Dairy Plant 
Mechanics, Milk and Cream Grading, and 
Dairy Technicians’ Course. 


These courses are open to men and 
women. Interested persons and companies 
should write to Prof. H. W. Gregory, Dairy 
Department, Purdue University, or to the 
Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy Products 
Association, 905 Roosevelt Building, Indi- 
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aunapolis, Indiana, requesting further infor- 
mation, 


A special feature of the meeting was the 
presenting of a $50.00 Scholarship award 
to Dearmin & Company at Odon, Indiana, 
to be used by an employee of the creamery 
in attending the Eight Weeks Dairy Manu- 
facturers Short Course. This award is made 
for the first time by the Association to the 
Indiana butter plant with the highest butter 
manufacturing efficiency record, as deter- 
mined by the results of the analysis of butter 
samples made by the University in the Pur- 
due Butter Project. 


Albert C. Ackermann, manager of the 
Creamery Department, which made the high- 
est quality butter, received his training in 
buttermaking a few years ago while attend- 
ing the Purdue Dairy Manufacturing Short 
Course., 


The address given by Dr. Alfred P. 
Haake, Economist, Chicago, at the final 
luncheon, stressed the need of labor and in- 
dustry putting forth all efforts towards win- 
ning the war—that they could carry out their 
responsibility under the many complex gov- 
ernment regulations, if they had faith in 
their own ability to do the job, even though 
it seemed impossible at the time. 


Officers Elected for 1943 


The Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy 
Products Association elected the following 


officers for the year 1943: Fred Atkinson, 
President, Ideal Pure Milk Co., Evansville; 
C. J. Hill, Treasurer, Furnas Ice Cream 
Co., Indianapolis; C. C. Hadley, General 
Secretary, Indianapolis. 


Advisory Board—Fred Covalt, Covalt 
Dairy, Muncie; W. W. Johnson, Johnson 
Creamery, Bloomington; Charles Weissert, 
Schlosser Bros., Plymouth. 


Milk Division—Homer T. Perry, Chair- 
man, Banquet Ice Cream & Milk Co., In- 
dianapolis; H. L. Tonne, Secretary, Tonne 
Dairy, Fort Wayne. 


Ice Cream Division—Don Kellum, Chair- 
man, Ballard Ice Cream Co., Indianapolis; 
Clem Thompson, Secretary, Thompson 
Dairy, Columbus. 


Butter Division—John F. Hazelton, Chair- 
man, Beatrice Creamery, Muncie; James 
Dolan, Secretary, Wayne Dairy Products, 
Inc., Richmond. 


Manufactured Products Division—W. A. 
Klepper, Chairman, Cloverleaf Creameries, 
Inc., Decatur; Floyd Byers, Secretary, The 
Goshen Milk Condensing Co., Goshen. 


New Booster Officers 


The Booster organization of supplymen, 
known as “Hoosier Wild Cats,” provided a 
brief entertainment for the dairy manufac- 
turers Wednesday evening. They elected as 
their officers for 1943: President, J. G. 











rity. The 





Robison, J. B. Ford Sales Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, G. R. Lorch, Dixie Vortex Co.; Treas- 
urer, Harry Kaser, Bessire & Co.; Secre- 
tary, L. E. Dougan, Liquid Carbonic Co. 


—— ——- - 


PASTEURIZATION ARGUED 








Supreme Court Hears Arguments on 
Recognized Health Protection Practice 


Constitutionality of a San Francisco ordi- 
nance requiring the pasteurization of all milk 
sold for human consumption in the city, ex- 
cept certified milk, was defended December 
17, before the United States Supreme Court 
on the ground that it promoted health 

It was argued also that the Natural, Milk 
Producer’s Association of California had no 
right to challenge the ordinance because tne 
organization had never engaged in the pro- 
duction or distribution of milk in the city. 

Attorneys declared that if the decision of 
the California Supreme Court sustaining this 
ordinance be affirmed, Los Angeles and many 
other cities will pass pasteurization ordinances 
at once. 

The tribunal took the case under advise- 
ment after a Baltimore attorney who also 
represents San Francisco, repeated that “pas- 
teurization makes all milk safer.” 

Attorneys for the producer group asserted 
that if the ordinance be upheld “it means 
that raw milk in America is gone and that 
small dairymen are gone while great trusts 
will control the dairymen of America.” 
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It's far more profitable for farmers to sell their whole 
milk than to feed it to their baby calves. It takes 
about 700 Ibs. of-milk to feed one calf during the first 
six weeks. That's a lot of money, and about 4/5 of it 
could be spared by substituting Security Calf Food. 
For 40 years this calf starter has made good and now 
the New Improved Security is still more concentrated 
and nutritious. 

Uncle Sam wants MORE MILK. You can cash in on 
Government demand by following the example of 
hundreds of other cheese and butter factories that 
recommend Security Calf Food to the dairymen in 
their territories and clear the extra milk saved through 
their own plants. 

Write us for more information on New improved Security Calf Food. 


SECURITY FOOD COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





































































Illinois Dairy Groups Meet 


Tenth Annual Sessions of Industry Organizations Discuss Industrial Problems Created 
by Wartime Conditions—Well Thought Out Resolutions Adopted 


HICAGO, Ill—Indicating that a year 
Ce war has brought new problems to 

the dairy industry almost daily and a 
variety of federal regulations that have made 
its future confused and uncertain, the Illinois 
Dairy Products Association closed its tenth 
annual session at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, December 10-11, with a plea that the 
federal government take the industry into 
its confidence and use its experience in con- 
sidering future programs. 


The two-day meeting resolved itself into 
a day of discussions of individual problems 
confronting the seven commodity groups 
which comprise the Association, while the 
final day was turned over to federal authori- 
ties in the hopes that enlightenment on ra- 
tioning, pricing, ‘manpower shortages, and 
transportation questions would be available. 


The resolutions urged that a definite policy 
be reached in regard to future programs for 
the dairy industry as well as in setting 
present prices. J. R. DeLancey, Elgin, was 
re-elected president, Harry A. Strong, Du- 
Quoin, vice-president, and M. G. Van Bus- 
kirk, executive-secretary, to follow through 
on this basis. 


The resolutions recognized the earnest 
desire of all Americans for victory and their 
willingness to submit to personal incon- 
veniences in order to attain that victory. 
The convention asked “That the United 
States Government make it possible for the 
dairy industry to encourage production” by 
a federal adjustment of price differentials be- 
tween dairy products; by assuring sufficient 
manpower both on the farm and in the plant; 
by adjusting prices so that there be an ade- 
quate return on investments; and by appor- 
tioning basic supplies on the basis of past 
consumption. 


OPA and ODT Explanations 


Both Neal Waterstreet, head of the dairy 
section of the Food Division of the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, and 
Harry L. Gormley, regional head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation recognized 
inequalities and weaknesses in the present 
program but urged patience and promised 
that protests would be. met with prompt 
adjustments. They pointed out that the regu- 
lations had, of themselves, created new prob- 
lems in addition to those they were intended 
to correct. 
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(By Harold E. Rainville) 


“We have established regional offices for 
decentralization of control over fluid milk,” 
Waterstreet said, “and these will later cover 
other dairy products. A price increase to 
where demand balanced supply would have 
been serious and have unfortunate conse- 
quences, taking essential food products from 
the workers who need it most. 


“T am not trying to sell you on price con- 
trol. There may be some question as to 
whether the Sept. 28-Oct. 2 period was a 
desirable level to freeze prices at, but it is 
our intention to change present prices. Our 
primary thought is to make rules that are 
simple and can be enforced,” Waterstreet 
said. 

Farm Labor Dilemma 


Col. Paul G. Armstrong, Illinois director 
of Selective Service, held out little hope to 
dairymen for manpower changes but pointed 
out private industry was chiefly to blame. 
“Illinois foresaw the approaching manpower 
shortages and only 20 per cent of farm labor 
losses have resulted from Selective Service, 
another 18 per cent entered the armed ser- 
vices through enlistment while the bulk of 
farm losses were to industry. We have 
treated agriculture the same as industry and 
have continually stressed to local boards the 
need for deferment of necessary men.” 


The Friday sessions opened with a dis- 
cussion of truck regulations by Harry L. 
Gormley of the ODT. He urged farmers 
and businessmen who were seriously affected 
by the present limitations to make an im- 
mediate appeal. He indicated branch offices 
were being set up to facilitate such appeals 
and that Farmers Transportation Commit- 
tees were being set up to meet local agri- 
cultural needs. 


“A large percentage of Certificates of War 
Necessity were filled out wrong and with 
the addition of clerical mistakes in our 
offices, some businesses were cut to only a 
few days of business a month,” Gormley 
said. “This was not intentional and we 
wish to correct such incidents immediately. 
If these people will only appeal a quick ad- 
justment will be made.” 


Calling attention to a statement by Director 
Joseph B. Eastman of the ODT, he 
stressed that a further reduction in truck 
mileage was imminent, bringing the total 
to 40 per cent as against last year. He 


indicated pooling, zoning and joint operating 
plans would have to be resorted to, and that 
closer attention would have to be paid to 
maintenance of equipment. 


“We do not want to step in, we want in- 
dustry to handle this job themselves,” Gorm- 
ley said. “By eliminating selfish competition 
and consolidating, they can. Vehicles, parts 
and other equipment are scarce and may soon 
be as hard to get as tires.” 


Gordon Criticizes OPA Operations 


Following a criticism of the industry for 
its past failures, W. A. Gordon, editor of 
Dairy Record, predicted that America’s 
dislike to see people suffer would be the 
major factor in feeding the world in the post- 
war rather than any American planning. 


“The executive order of the President 
creating a Food Administration is the best 
step that has been taken so far,” Gordon 
said. “I am glad Wickard is to head it. 
This shows Washington has finally realized 
that this is not a one-man government. 


“I have not been impressed with the OPA. 
This set-up is the most idiotic method of 
pricing dairy products that could be devised,” 
he said. “So far all complaints and protests 
have not gotten very far. It is difficult to 
understand the continuation of obvious errors. 
One or two men made a mistake and are 
not willing to admit it.” 


Speaking of the future, Gordon pointed 
out that we had a surplus in most commodi- 
ties which disappeared quickly, and that with- 
out the war that surplus would now be a 
burden. “Our only salvation is to create 
new markets and new uses for our products.” 


DeLoss Walker of the Office of Industrial 
Salvage spoke on the history of the Japanese 
and. their philosophy, pointing out that the 
Japs were not stooges of Hitler, but had 
been planning world domination for 87 years. 
He gave as their three principal characteris- 
tics: deceit, imitation and hatred. 


At the luncheon Friday Miss Sally 
Mahoney, president of the S. H. Mahoney 
Extract Co., Chicago, and Carlyle Emery, 
vice-president, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., Chi- 
cago, spoke. Emery stressed the importance 
of advertising in sustaining public morale. 


“There would be no newspapers, maga- 
zines or radio without advertising, and public 
morale and our vaunted free enterprise would 
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Capitalize on the Experience of Others! 


Many of the baffling problems with which you have been confronted 
have undoubtedly already been worked out by some specialist in that 
phase of production or marketing. A few dollars spent for a book 
by an authority on the subject - may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Mistakes are costly. Profit by the experience of others! 


Outstanding Books for Dairy Products Industries 


PRICE LIST 
Title Author 
Market Milk - - - - - «= s © « - Kelly & Clement- - - 
Milk and Milk Products ‘(2nd Ed) - a ae, - Eckles, Combs & Macy 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Products - Lucious L. Van Slyke - 
Questions and Answers on Milk and Milk Testing - - Publow & Troy- - - 
Questions and Answers On Butter Making oe oe - Chas. A. Publow - 


rere ees 
NI 


Cheesemaking - - - - - -- - - - J. L. Sammis- - °- 
The Book of Cheese - - - - Thom & Fish- - - 
Condensed Milk and Milk Powder (Sth Ea) - Otto F. Hunziker - 
Condensed Milk- - - - - + 
Ice Cream - - - 
Fundamental: of ‘Dairy Science (2nd Ea.) - 
Dairy Engineering - - - 
Management of Dairy Plants ie wh . 
Dairy Bacteriology - - - - - 
The Technical Control of Dairy Products - - - 
Principles of Dairying- - - a. - 
Market Milk and Related Products  - * - 
Theory and Practice of Ice Cream Making - - - - 


se » ere . ie 


Atushi Miyawaki - 
Turnbow & Raffetto 
- Associates of L. A. Rogers 
- J. T. Bowen - - 
- M. Mortensen- - 
- B. W. Hammer - 
Mojonnier & Troy 
— & Smith - 
H. Sommer - 
i H. Sommer 
C. H. Kilbourne 
W. L. Davies - 
H. E. Ross- - 
J. A. Tobey - - - - 
Suttermeister & Browne 


S33ssss 


Pasteurization of Milk From the Practical “Viewpoint 
The Chemistry of Milk - - - + - a ae 

The Care and Handling of Milk = se 
Miik, the Indispensable Food - - - - 


Casein and Its Industrial Application 
The Butter Industry (3rd Ee. ys @ « 
Cheese - - 

Testing and Manufacture of Dairy Products 
Elements of Dairying - - - - = 
Dairy Cattle and Milk Production - - 
Butter (4th Ed.)- - - - - 
Dairy Profit - - - - 
What Should Be the Price of Milk? - - 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheeme & nik Industries 
Judging Dairy Cattle - - - - 

The Market Milk Industry - - - - - - Rodehouse & Hendersen - 
The Farm Bookkeeper - - - - - - - - - - B.V. Tornborgh, C.P.A. - 


WE PAY POSTAGE’TO ANY POINT IV U.S. A. 


- .Otto F. Hunziker - - 
- Van Slyke & Price - - 
- Tuckey & ‘Tracy --- 
- Olson - - 

- Eckles, Anthony . Palmer 
- Totman, McKay & Larsen 
- Prof. W. J. Fraser - - - 
- Chas. G. Morris - 
- Urner-Barry Co. - 
- Harrison- - - . 
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cease to exist. Advertising is patriotic, but 
it is also essential if industries are not to 
die out of public consciousness just as they 
did in the last war,” Emery concluded. 


Long Hard Pull Ahead 


In opening the session on Thursday, Presi- 
dent J. R. DeLancey predicted that these 
problems would not cease with the end of 
the war but become even more pressing. 


“You men in the dairy industry will have 
to take off your coats and go to work before 
this war is over,” DeLancey said in his 
president’s message at the opening session, 
“and keep them off for a long time there- 
after. We in the dairy industry face a great 
responsibility not only during this conflict 
but also during the post-war era. 


“IT wish to assure all departments of the 
State and Federal governments that we are 
trying to give them all the support possible 
in the struggle for the preservation of health 
and safety of the people of this country,” 
DeLancey continued. “As for the dairy in- 
dustry, let us not forget that it took a long 
time to build the industry up to its present 
high standard, we must not destroy that by 
sacrificing quality and turning to substitutes 
and inferior ingredients despite the war.” 


In reporting on the operations of his office 
during the year, Secretary Van Buskirk con- 
cluded with this warning, “Don’t take a 
chance. Ask questions first whenever any 
problem has to do with the ODT or OPA 


A representative of the United States 
Navy, Shelby Pitts, also spoke briefly at the 
morning session and appealed for all-out 
help, reminding his audience that all achieve- 
ments so far are “only up to the present.” 


Quality Program Lauded 


Highlight of the opening session was the 
speech of Gov. Dwight Green at an over- 
flow luncheon. “Since agriculture is the 
chief enterprise of tens of thousands of our 
people,” the Governor said, “it is natural 
that your state government should devote 
a large part of its time and interest to agri- 
culture and its allied industries—particularly 
at this time, when so much depends upon 
adequate production of food for the war 
effort. And it is in the field of dairy prod- 
ucts that we believe we have 
greatest forward strides. 


made our 


“IT am referring to the cream improve- 
ment program, which has marked one of the 
greatest steps in the improvement of dairy 
products that has been-made in Illinois in 
many years. The preparation and adoption 
of cheese standards for the manufacture of 
cheese in the state are among the best and 
fairest in the entire United States, and are 
being adopted by other states. Compliance 
with these standards has established Illinois 
cheese as a quality product second to none, 
and it will also provide a more sustained 
market for dairymen after the war than 
would be possible if you were not producing 
a first quality product. 
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“During the past five years,’ Governor 
Green continued, “Illinois has risen from 
seventh to second place among the states 
in the volume of cheese production, and 
within ten months it has advanced from the 
bottom of the ranks to the top as a producer 
of highest quality cheese. The Illinois 
cheese regulations have been adopted as 
standard by the National Cheese Institute, 
and they have been very highly praised by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


new 


“The Illinois dairy industry has suffered, 
as all Illinois agriculture has suffered, from 
a manpower shortage created by the confus- 
ing selective service policies of the Federal 
Government. For the past several months I 
have viewed with alarm the draining of neces- 
sary skilled workers from the farm to the 
army or munitions factory. 


“The importance of’ the dairy industry 
in American agriculture—in fact, in all in- 
dustrial economies—cannot be over-empha- 
sized, Milk and milk products are among 
the most important elements in nutrition, and, 
if through some strange circumstance we 
should be deprived of all other foodstuffs, 
we could subsist on milk, butter and cheese.” 


Preceeding Gov. Green at the luncheon 
was Zean Gassman, Supervisor of Foods and 
Dairies of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture, who reviewed the state’s progress 
and set a goal for industry by reporting an 
average of 18 miles per gallon of gasoline and 
an operating cost of 2% cents a mile for 
operation of cars in his department. 


State-wide Pasteurization Urged 


On the program of the Illinois Milk Deal- 
ers Association, over which M. P. Boux- 
sein presided, were E. H. Forster, Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., Chicago, speaking on 
“Machinery Maintenance in War-Time”; 
S. V. Layson, Illinois Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, speaking on “Statewide 
Pasteurization”; and Paul A. Potter, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Associated Milk Deal- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, who conducted the In- 
formation Exchange. 


It is planned to introduce a bill for state- 
wide pasteurization of milk, owing to the in- 
crease of milk-borne diseases, according to 
Layson. In the eleven months of 1942, cases 
of septic sore throat totalled 182 and un- 
dulent fever 252—all due to contact with raw 
milk or the animals. Ninety per cent came 
directly from raw milk. 


In the last sixty days, 16 cases of septic 
sore throat have occurred in communities 
where raw milk is sold. These are largely 
defense plant areas and for the protection 
of our war workers we must have statewide 
pasteurization. 


L. A. Barrett presided over the Illinois 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
meeting, at which J. C. Carroll, The Carroll 
Co., Chicago, spoke on “Stream-lined Deliv- 
ery of Ice Cream”; George Hennerich, Ice 
Cream Merchandising Institute, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on “War Challenge to Ice 


Cream Merchandising” 
Walnut Grove Dairy, 
formation Exchange. In his talk Hennerich 
said, “The salvation of ice cream and milk 
industry is advertising. 


and E. Joehl, 
Alton, led the In- 


Time has come to 
stress food and nutritional values. Greatest 
value of ice cream in the war effort is its 
tremendous aid in building civilian and mili- 
tary morale.” 


The Illinois Milk Products Association 
meeting, with D. M. Hemb presiding, heard 
B. B. Roszell, J. D. Roszell Co., Peoria, 
speak on “The Lost Container Problem”; 
and Dr. P. H. Tracy, Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
speak on “War-Time Problems.” 


E. F. Milke, Milk Dealers Bottle Ex- 
change, Chicago, speaking on “War-Time 
Exchange Problems”, and Leroy Beguin, 
Kane County Milk Dealers Bottle Exchange, 
Aurora, conducting the Information Ex- 
change, were on the Illinois Dairy Products 
Container Exchange session directed by 
Kirk A. Journy. 


The theme of the Illinois Dairy Products 
Boosters Association was “service and main- 
tenance since we no longer have anything 
to sell.” 


Social activities were confined to a smoker 
Thursday night for the men, while the ladies 
were attending “Porgy & Bess,” and the 
dinner Friday night. 


Officers Elected to Various Groups 


Illinois Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers—President, L. H. Barrett, Allen I. C. 
Co., Rockford; Vice-President, E. L. Joehl, 
Walnut Grove Dairy, Alton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk, Chicago; 
Board Members: J. J. Beedy, Alton Baking 
& Catering Co., Alton; H. E. Strong, Mid- 
west Dairy Prod. Corp., DuQuoin; T. M. 
Damgard, Ill. Valley I. C. Co., Streator; 
I. A. Madden, Producers wk. Sy nt 
L. M. Pedigo, Chapell I. Chicago; 
D. L. Huxtable, Champaign I. e Co., Cham- 
paign; IDPA Board of Directors: F. J. 
Bridges, Hydrox Corp., Chicago; H. E. 
Strong, Midwest Dairy Prod. Corp., 
DuQuoin. 

Illinois Butter Manufacturers Improvement 
Association—President, W. J. Edwards, 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A .Ernster, Ernster Bros., Chicago; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk, 
Chicago; Board Members: H. G. Shaw, 
Peoria Cry., Jacksonville; J. W. Post, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago; W. P. Ayers, Swift & 
Co., Chicago; IDPA Board of Directors: 
A. E. McGrath, Sugar Creek Cry., Dan- 
ville; H. J. Credicott, Freeport Dairy Prod. 
Co., Freeport; Cream Grading Commi ttee: 

T. Cline es irman), Sugar Creek Cry. 
Peoria; W. G. Milholland, Highland Dairy 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; A. H. LeGrande, 
Beatrice Cry. Co., Champaign; W. R. Lloyd, 
Benson Creamery Co., Decatur; R. J. Bayers, 
Paul A. Schulze Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; N. 
Risch, Tip Top Creamery, 
G. T. Guthrie, Aro 
Mo.; C. H. Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Illinois Cheese Seuiiestinabe Association 
—President, H. J. Peterson, Tonica Milk 
Products Co., Tonica; Secretary-Treasurer, 
M. G. Van Buskirk, Chicago;+*Board Mem- 
bers: Harvey Hurd, Pike County Cheese Co., 
Pittsfield; Norbert Ruhland, Ottawa Milk 
Products Co., Ottawa; Roger Possley, Asso- 


Vi incennes, Ind. ; 
Creamery, St. Louis, 
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ated Dairies, Galesburg; Russell Burns, 

helsea Cheese Co., Stockton; IDPA Board 
of Directors: Martin Dorst, Kraft Cheese 

»., Freeport; Axel Madsen, Kewanee. 

Illinois Milk Dealers Association—Presi- 
ent, M. P. Bouxsein, Leasy Dairy, Prince- 

n; Vice-President, C. V. Holmes, Cham 

iign Sanitary Milk Division of the Beatrice 
Creamery Co.; Members of Board: J. K. 
Burkholder, Sanitary Cream Co., Decatur ; 

R. Downing, Downing Brothers Dairy, 

ock Island; C. F. Kaiser, Union Dairy, 

reeport; F. E. Shuster, Ill. Dairy Division, 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Springfield; A. R. 
Buehring, DeKalb Dairy Co., DeKalb; E. L. 
Weber, Weber Dairy Co., Joliet; Eric John- 

m, Central Dairy Co., Rockford; IDPA 
oard of Directors: F. E. Shuster, Il. Dairy 
Div., Beatrice Creamery Co., Springfield; 
\. R. Buehring, DeKalb Dairy Co., De- 
Kalb; Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van Bus- 
kirk, Chicago. 

Illinots Milk Products Association—Presi- 
dent, D. M. Hemb, Elgin Milk Products Co., 
Chicago; Vice-President, B. F. Whitmore, 
Snow Palmer Co., Bloomington; Secretary 
lreasurer, M. G. Van Buskirk, Chicago; 
Members of Board: Kenneth Sturtevant, 
Sturtevant Ice Cream Co., Rock Island; D 
M. Hemb, Chicago. 


Illinois Dairy Products Container Ex- 
change—President, Kirk Journy, Quad-City 
Milk Bottle Assn., Rock Island; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. G. Berndes, Chicago Milk Bottle 
Exchange, Chicago; Secretary, W. B. Brown, 
McHenry County Bottle Exchange, Mc- 
Henry; Secretary-Treasurer, M. G. Van 
Buskirk, Chicago; Members of Board: E. B. 

arter, Union Dairy Co., Decatur; I. A. 
Madden, Producers Dairy Co., Springfield : 
F. F. Fermeda, McHenry County Bottle Ex- 
hange, McHenry; W. R. England, St. Louis 
Milk Package Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Kirk Journy, Rock Island; IDPA Board of 
Directors: L. W. Roszell, J. D. Roszell Co., 
Peoria; Paul Soldwedel, 
Co., Pekin. 

Illinois Dairy Products Boosters Associa- 
tion—President, C. K. Godfrey, Nash-Kel 
vinator Corp., Chicago; Vice-President, L. 
H. Winters, Cherry-Burrell Corp., DeKalb; 
Secretary, Craig Stoddard, Milk Bottle Crate 
Co., Chicago; Treasurer, Edward McCor- 
mick, S. H. Mahoney Extract Co., Chicago; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. 
Chicago; Members of Board: Ben Briggs, 
Mid-West Bottle Cap Co., Belvidere; Jake 
Beck, Beck Vanilla Products Co., E. St. 
Louis; D. R. Wren, De Laval Separator 
Co., Chicago. 


Some Resolutions Adopted 


Whereas, it is the unquestioned 
desire of every American citizen to 
experience a speedy victory and a 
firm foundation for lasting peace; 

Whereas, the government’s an- 
nounced needs of larger stock piles 
of food for the American armed 
forces and that of the Allies; for 
Lend-Lease to use these stock piles 
of food to write the peace as enemy- 
occupied countries are influenced to 
throw off the Axis yoke; 

Whereas, it is necessary that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with powers 
now granted him by the President, 
in collaboration with the Office of 
Price Administration, ration the avail- 
able food supply to build a surplus 
through cutting civilian use below the 
available supply and assuring an even 
distribution of available food to all 
sections of the country; 

Whereas, the government has ham- 
pered and confused many branches 
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Soldwedel Dairy 


G. Van Buskirk, 





of the food business through the lash 
of the OPA price control, the sting of 
a WPB directive and the humiliation 
of an agricultural department reser- 
vation order; 


Be It Resolved That: 


(1) The United States Government 
make it possible for the dairy industry 
to encourage production by providing 
the farmer with the necessary incen- 
tive—an incentive that not only con- 
siders the unit prices of dairy prod- 
ucts, but which takes recognition of 
the relationship between the prices of 
those dairy products and the prices of 
other farm commodities, giving due 
cognizance to the effort, labor, time 
and investment involved for the pro- 
duction of the various commodities. 

(2) That the government, through 
the Manpower Commission assure 
our farmers the labor needed to pro- 
duce the limit of their facilities. 

(3) That the government, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, take 
steps to assure a fair division of the 
available supply of dairy products on 
the basis of past consumption records 
of the various parts of the country. 

(4) That the government, through 
the Office of Price Administration, 
establish an equitable price relation- 
ship between the various dairy 
products. 


(5) That the various government 
agencies place their problems before 
the dairy industry and let it aid in 
their solution unhampered by un- 
necessary regulations or interference 
with our normal methods of doing 
business, and without fear of Depart- 
ment of Justice prosecution on prac- 
tices necessary to efficient and speedy 
accomplishments of production, proc- 
essing, distribution and supply. 

(6) That the government, through 
its various agencies, take the industry 
into its confidence. 


* * * 


Whereas, past experience has clear- 
ly demonstrated that producers can 
and will increase dairy production 
when price levels and prospects for 
continuance of such prices are good 
and fair; 

And Whereas, uncertainty in what 
to expect is the most certain deterant 
to the quantity of production both 
desirable and necessary; 

Be It Resolved, that we recommend 
that federal officials charged with the 
responsibility for production that 
floor prices be established for dairy 
products which will definitely furnish 
an incentive to production and guar- 
antee the continuation for some defin- 
ite period following the end of the 
war which will permit the producer to 
make adequate plans for both present 
and future production. 
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MORE MILK POWDER PLANTS 








Chicago, Ill.—J. B. 
ager for the Illinois 


Countiss, sales man- 
Producers’ Creameries, 
recently announced he 


Carlinville, 


‘re that their plants at 
Galesburg, and Mount Sterling 
would soon begin the manufacture of skim- 
milk powder for human consumption. The 
Producers’ group is one of the organizations 
associated with the 
Association. 


Illinois Agricultural 











Here's Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


WM 
A 











1. Cushioned  protec- 
tion against costly 
egg breakage 

2. Outstanding display 
of eggs. 

3. Convenient and 
economical to use 

4. Save time and 
labor 

5. Simple and rapid Beatrice Cry. Co. 
set-up 

6. Outstanding design 
reproduction, 

7. Single surface cover 
gives 100% display 
utility Rieck- 

Write today for FREE McJunkin Dairy 

SAMPLE and PRICES 


ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Ilinois St. Chicago, Tlinols 


-A FEW USERS— 
Bowman Dairy 
The Borden Co, 


Land O' Lakes 
Crys 


Chestnut Farms- 
Chevy Chase Dy. 


Lambrecht Cry.Co. 




















*CHEESEMAKING” 


By 
J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of this 
Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 


a 
Describes practical methods 
for many kinds of cheese, 
casein manufacturing, costs, 
-management, tests, yields, 
starters, pasteurization, stand- 
ardization, etc. 
@ 
338 Pages 
* 
Order this Cheesemaking Book 
TODAY 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Sam- 
mis’ Book, “Cheesemaking.” Check for 
$3.00 is enclosed. 

SE So ccdunetasees seedtanntnereeuneeen 
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Progressive Bradford Firm 


Manager Klussman Adopts New Features for Equip- 


ment Conservation and Consumer Convenience 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


OCATED on the outskirts of Bradford, Pa., is the 
sradford Milk Company, one of the two most 
prominent milk distributing firms in that city. It 
is manager by Walter Klussman who is a graduate of 
Penn State College. He also had been 
associated with the prominent Otto 

Milk Company in Pittsburgh. 


Realizing the importance of con- 
serving automotive equipment as long 
ago as last March, Mr. Klussman de- 
cided to put their delivery system on 
an every-other-day basis despite the 
fact that competitors continued with 
daily service. Under these condi- 
tions and contrary to expectations the 
change was not followed by any material loss of busi- 
ness. In fact, Mr. Klussman explained, nearly all cus- 
tomers appreciating the reasons for restricted service 
sympathized with the move. Until that time the Brad- 
ford Milk Company operated four mot- 
orized routes. 


Walter Klussman 


Since daily service was 
discontinued it has become possible fot 
the company to serve the same numbe1 
of customers with three trucks and to 
reduce its total mileage more than 25 
per cent. Special deliveries and call- 
backs were also eliminated. 
Ancther recent change by the Brad- 
ford Milk Company in its operations was 
the introduction of square milk bottles 
While the trend in most consumer field: 
is for package standardization and simplification it was 
felt in this instance that a square milk bottle would 
afford some advantages to consumers in regard to 


Plant of the Bradford Milk Co., Bradford, Pa. 


storing more bottles of milk in their refrigerators occa- 
sioned by every-other-day delivery. Contrariwise, 
other distributors who have considered bottle changes 
felt that with the great need for metal in war indus- 
tries the time is not opportune for using metal to make 
new molds for manufacturing new-style bottles. How- 
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ever, Mr. Klussman demonstrated that the newly de- 
signed bottles could be stacked on their sides one above 
the other, thus economizing in refrigerator space. 


The plant and equipment of the Bradford Milk 
Company while not expansive is efficiently arranged 
and well equipped to handle all dairy products in the 
most approved manner. 





Patrick D. Fox Retires 


Borden Vice-President Leaves After 46 Years With 
Company—Outstanding in Industry Affairs 


Forty-six years after entering its employ as a driver on a milk 
route, Patrick D. Fox, Vice-President, retired December 31, from 
The Borden Company. 


For many years, Mr. Fox has been an outstanding leader in 
the dairy industry, particularly in the fluid milk field, having served 
as President of the International Association of Milk Dealers, which 
thereafter recognized his service and contri- 
butions to the industry by electing him an 
honorary vice-president. He has held many 
notable offices in organizations of the industry. 


Mr. Fox has been Vice-President since 
February 5, 1929. For the past eight years 
he has executed special assignments of the 
President, has represented the company in 
its trade relations with national and interna- 
tional associations and before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He was Presi- 
dent of the International Association of Milk 
Dealers in 1927-28; was appointed by Governor Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928 to represent the dairy interests of New York State at the 
World’s Dairy Congress in London; is Past President of the New 
York Milk Conference Board; was a founder of the Milk Re- 
search Council; is a Vice-President and director of the Greate: 
New York Safety Council; member of the American Arbitratio1 
Association.- He has been highly active also in civic affairs of both 
New York City and the Oranges and Maplewood in New Jersey. 


xs 


Patrick D. Fox 


Born at Ausable Forks, N. Y., the son of a miner, he became a 
farm boy in the fullest sense at the age of 7 when his father moved 
to a farm. When 10 years old, the lad was doing the complete 
routine of farm chores. While doing a man’s work on the farm, 
he pursued his studies through high school at Ausable Forks, 
chopping pulp wood to earn spending money. Folks in the com- 
munity operated on the barter system, exchanging farm products 
for store commodities, so that lack of actual coin in hand was 
little hardship. 


Made Start in Chicago . 


After graduation, Fox taught school for two years. In 1894, he 
went to Chicago, where he took care of the books and financia 
affairs of the E. W. Ferrin Milk Company. His career in the in- 
dustry, therefore, really totals 48 years. 


Eighteen months after joining that company he fell quite ill 
and, on his convalesence, was warned by his physician to give uj 
indoor work and seek outdoor employment. His obedience to this 
direction came about by curious happenstance. He was standing 
on a Chicago corner one day when almost bowled over by a milk 
wagon. He stood there, reflecting resentfully on the driver's offense 
to his dignity, while the vehicle drew up nearby and the driver 
entered a building. 


Fox’s indignation dissipated readily, however, for it suddenly 
struck him that a job on a milk wagon would serve the doctor’s 
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purpose. When the driver emerged, Fox approached him, the up- 

shot being that on December 23, 1896, he became a wagon man for 
» same company. Then the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
later became The Borden Company. 


The retiring Vice-President recalls the strange cycle he has 
»perienced in the intervening 46 years. “I started,” he recalls, “in 
horse and buggy days. And now, by reason of the war, we 
iid ourselves going back to the horse and buggy days. There were 
autos then. And it is getting so that there are no autos now.” 


In those days, his company was engaged largely in the sale of 
idensed milk, which was distributed in half-pint bottles. Mr. 
Fox engaged in his job so assiduously that within two years he had 
been made an inspector. Meanwhile, his athletic proclivities found 
aii outlet on the semi-pro baseball field. Mr. Fox’s athletic interests 
have been pursued by a son, William J., Colgate quarterback who 
was a member of the Eastern team in the East-West football 
game in San Francisco New Year’s Day. 


From 1902 to 1905, Mr. Fox served as bookkeeper and cashier, 
then was made Superintendent of the Wabash Avenue branch, Chi- 
cago. In 1911 he was promoted to Manager of Sales for the Western 
Division. Two years later the company called him to New York 
as Assistant Manager of Sales in the fluid milk retail field of New 
York, Chicago and Canada. In 1917 he was made Sales Manager 
for the Eastern, Western and Canadian Divisions. On October 26 
of that year he was elevated to Vice-President in charge of fluid 
milk sales. 


Heads Borden Farm Produets 


On January 20, 1920, Mr. Fox became President of Borden 
Farm Products Company, Inc., directing its milk operations in New 
York and Chicago, and of Borden’s Farm Products, Ltd., for 
Canada. When Borden’s Farm Products of Illinois was organized 
on July 1, 1922, he became its President. 


Mr. Fox has served as national counsellor for the International 
\ssociation of Milk Dealers before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and on the legislative committee of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a director of the East Orange 
Trust Company and is a past national counsellor of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges and Maplewood. 


In 1906 he married Marie Voss of Chicago. Their home is at 
59 Gregory Ave., West Orange. Besides the young football star, 
they have another son, John, at Colgate. They have three married 
daughters. 





Ohio Ceilings Raised 


According to information from the Regional OPA Office in 
Cleveland to the Ohio Dairy Products Association, increases in 


the prices of standard and regular milks were allowed for sellers 
in all counties not covered in previous orders, with the exception 

o' the two areas under Federal Orders (Toledo and Cincinnati). 
Increases cover retail and wholesale sales. The Order became effec- 
ve January 1, 1943. 


Counties of Cuyahoga, Summit, and Stark, ceiling prices shall 
: Retail, gallons or multiples thereof, 50c; Quarts, 15c; Pints, 9c. 
holesale, gallons, or multiples thereof, 45c; Quarts, 13c; Pints, 8c; 

I alf-pints, 4e. 
Counties of Columbiana, Geauga, Jefferson, Lake, Mahoning, 


in Ohio, and four nearby counties in West 
irginia including Brooks, Hancock, Marshall, and Ohio, ceiling 


rtage, and Trumbull 
ices shall gallons or multiples thereof, 50c; Quarts, 
l444c; Pints, &c. iolesale, gallons or multiples thereof, 45c; 


uarts, 12 Halt-pints, 334c. 


County of Ashland, ceiling prices shall be: 
Quarts, l4c; Pints, 7 2¢ 


Quarts, 12c; 


Retail, gallons or 
I ultiples thereof, 4&8c: 


Wholesale, gallons 


- multiples thereot, 43 Pints, 6c; Half-pints, 314 
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Interlocking Lip Tubing 


Surface 
| 4 Coolers 
es a , 


MATING GROOVE 


Specialty Brass tubes 
are built to form one 
integral, interlocked 
cooling surface — pro- 
vide the strongest of 
all construction for 
long, trouble-free, serv- 
ice. There is a size for 
every capacity. 





Preventative 
Maintenance is a 
Built-In Advantage 


Never has the Interlocking Lip Tubing feature of 
Specialty Brass Surface Coolers been more important 
than now—for this great engineering improvement 
eliminates all brass stripping between tubes. In this 
way not only do you save a highly critical material for 
a harder hitting war job, but you save yourself a source 
of re-occurring grief and upkeep expense by never 
having a cracked strip to replace. 

There’s a solid foundation behind these rugged, suc- 
cessful coolers, a background of thorough, absolutely 
sanitary engineering which meets all health department 
requirements. Beveled cooler headers divert condensa- 
tion away from the milk and ample separating space 
between headers provides for quick and easy cleaning. 
Hundreds are in use. Write today for Bulletin 25F. 


A Producer’s Cooler 





New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 


Talk-a-phone 

UPER-CHIEF inter - communication 

systems are announced by the Talk-A- 

Phone Mfg. Co. of Chicago. Outstand- 

ing among the features is a “Conference 

Control” that enables any number of stations 

to hold a private conference without inter- 

ruption or eavesdropping from other stations 
outside of the conference group. 


Other new features include “Uni-Trans” 
or one way automatic transmission, especial- 
ly effective for the dictation of letters and 
the complete recording of conierences. The 


PRIVACY & FINGERTIPS 
EAR PHONE JP USH BUTTON 


Super-Chief is described as using the latest 
type finger-tip pushbutton control which util- 
izes in its construction the “Hold-O-Matic 
Switch.” In the construction of this switch 
all mechanisms are nickel silver plated and 
are of the self-cleaning constant pressure 
type which assures quick positive action. 

Each station is equipped with individual 
volume control so that incoming volume may 
be adjusted to suit individual requirements. 
Optional ’ privacy earphone. 
When earphone is used, Talk-Listen switch 
does not have to be operated and unit works 
exactly the same as telephone. Volume for 
earphone may be adjusted. 


equipment is 


\ catalog, “Talk-A-Phone Systems,” of 
pages with complete description is 
available by writing -to the Talk-A-Phone 
Company, 1205 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Refrigeration Handbook 
NDUSTRIAL operators of refrigerating 
| eauinmen may be interested in, “Electric 
Refrigeration and Wartime Health,” a 
new 16 page handbook published by the 


Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, 


Mansfield, Ohio 
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Discussed in layman language are “Proper 
Refrigeration,” “Effect of Refrigeration on 
Bacteria and Vitamins,” “Quick-Frozen 
Foods,” and “Care and Use of Your Re- 
frigerator.” 


The booklet has been reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
and nutrition facts have been reviewed by 
the Nutrition Division of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, Federal 
Security Agency. 


Roto-Rooter 


EWER and drain pipes made inefficient 
S» plugging due to a variety of causes 

such as tree roots, grease, scale and 
corrosion may be “effectively cleaned by 
means of new, unique equipment according 
to a booklet being distributed by the Roto- 
Rooter Corporation ef Des Moines, Iowa. 


The equipment is described as a rapidly 
rotating power-driven cable to the end of 
which is attached two sharp curved blades 
that chop out the obstructions. The blades 
are flexible which permits the cutting edges 
to conform with the walls of the pipe and 
bends. 


A copy of the booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the Roto-Rooter Corporation. 


Deodorant 
HE Tamms Silica Company, Chicago, 
announces the development of a new, 
non-chemical material with neutral and 
harmless properties, that when placed in a 
refrigerator, or food storage room absorbs 
all odors. The company states that it pro- 
tects butter, or other foods that have a tend- 
ency of taking on foreign odors, stored in 
the same cooling unit. 


Known as Nox-Odor, this product may 
be used to absorb unpleasant fumes in fresh- 
ly painted rooms. When used in a refrigera- 
tor, it should be removed every 10 days or 
when defrosting, so that it can dry out. 
Nox-Odor comes in two sizes—No. 1, vent 
style package for shelf use, and No. 2, large 
mesh bag suitable for hanging in meat cool= 
ers and large commercial refrigerators or 
food storage rooms. 


Thermometers 

HEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO., 

W ciicaso has issued a new bulletin 
describing its complete line of in- 


dustrial indicating, 
thermometers. 


Bulletin G23-2, of 12 pages, discusses the 
operating principle of Wheelco thermome- 
ters, and gives information to aid the user 
in selecting the proper instrument for his 
application. A table gives complete details 
on the characteristics, performance and limi- 
tations of each class of vapor-pressure and 
gas-filled instruments. Similar information 
to aid in selection of bulb and socket ma- 
terials, and of capillary and its armor, is 


recording and control , 


also included. Available scales for indicating 
instruments, and charts for recording instru- 
ments are illustrated. 


Lift Carrier 

EW 14 ft. Lift Model Ernst Carrier 

N with built-in brake for placing and re- 

moving 55-gallon drums on and off 

skids, scales and platforms, has been an- 

nounced by Ernst Carrier Sales Co., 1456 
Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 


This new model is said to have a place 
wherever material handling is a bottleneck 
or not moving smoothly. One man takes 
the place of several formerly required to 
move and raise drums. Accidents are com- 
pletely eliminated by the new patented lift- 
ing device which lifts containers vertically 
into locked position on the carrier. The car- 
rier operator does not even have to touch the 
container. Ruptures, broken bones and simi- 
lar drum handling injuries are a thing of 
the past. 


This equipment is finding wide adaptation 
in many plants where safe and speedy hand- 
ling of heavy drums is required. Literature 
will be sent upon request. 


Packaging 

ANUFACTURERS seeking new 

ideas to make their packaging more 

efficient under war-time conditions, 

will find much helpful information in “How 

To Pack War Materials,” a new packaging 

library booklet just published by The Hinde 

& Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Like 

other booklets in the series, this latest edi- 
tion is free for the asking. 


Built on seventeen specific instances where 
war-goods packaging problems were solved 


by special corrugated shipping boxes de 
veloped in the H & D Package Laboratory 
the booklet is of interest to men responsit 
for stepping up efficiency in both produc 
tion and distribution departments. It illus 
trates and describes corruguated boxes de 
signed to accommodate multiple unit shi 
ments . . . corrugated boxes designed ‘o 
facilitate packing and later use on assembiy 

. . corrugated boxes designed to protect 
adequately irregular shapped objects that 
must be packed in a compact area. 
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Cream Ceilings Raised 
OPA Issues Orders, Effective December 
12, Advancing Maximum Whole- 
sale and Retail Limits 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of Price 
\dministration took action December 14th 
increasing wholesale and retail ceiling prices 
for fluid cream in consumer channels. Under 
the revision, which became effective Decem- 
er 12th, top retail price limits were moved 
p approximately lc per half pint, with pro- 
rtionate advances in the wholesale levels. 


The first of these actions, contained in 
\mendment 77 to Supplementary Regulation 
14 of GMPR, applies to all fluid cream sold 
at retail and that portion sold in wholesale 
channels, in glass or paper containers. The 
other action, taken under Amendment 2 to 
\IPR 280, governs sales at wholesale in 
containers other than paper or glass. 


OPA revisions in this direction follow a 
long period of the strongest possible agita- 
tion on the part of the dairy industry, and 
especially that branch engaged in milk and 
cream distribution, for relief from a killing 
squeeze between OPA maximum retail and 
vholesale limits on cream and sharp ad- 
vances in paying prices to producers since 
March of this year, when the basic rates 
were established. 


Should Boost Cream Sales 


It is still too early to tell what influence 
the move will have on fluid cream distribu- 
tion, though the tendency should be toward 
an immediate expansion in the volume of 
light cream distribution. It will be recalled 
that the WPB has lately restricted consumer 
sales of cream, except in specific channels, 
to goods containing not over 19 per cent 
hutterfat. 


The OPA order enumerates a complicated 
formula by which each-individual seller com- 
suites his new ceiling by means of various 
ipplications of the unit basis of 5c per gallon, 
1" a proportionate amount for a part of a 
gallon, for each 1 per cent that the butterfat 
content is lowered from its former levels 
n compliance with the order limiting sales 
to 19 per cent goods. 


The formula is predicated, OPA officials 
stated, on October, 1942 butterfat costs to 
fluid cream distributors on a countrywide 
vasis of 69c per pound. 


Dealers Must File Reports 


Wholesale distributors will be required to 
‘alculate and inform their retailers of the 
1ew ceiling prices, while on or beiore Janu- 
iry 9th they must also prepare and file with 
he nearest regional OPA office a report 
showing their adjusted ceiling prices for 
each size and type of container, and the 
factors on which they were based. 


A short time earlier the WPB had re- 
vised Conservation Order M 259 bearing 
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on cream distribution to permit persons on 
special diets, hospitals and other medical 
institutions to obtain heavy cream where 
such is necessary for supervised medical 
treatment. 

—— ome 


LIBERTY GLASS OFFICES 


A Review representative calling recently 
at the new offices of the Liberty Glass Com- 
pany of Salpulpa, Oklahoma, arrived the 
same day that the “advance guard” of the 
company’s personnel was moving into the new 
quarters. 

Recently acquired by George F. Collins, 
Jr., president of Liberty, the Collins Building, 
a modern three-story, fire-proof structure, 


was remodeled for use as offices by the con- 
cern and its associated companies. 

The building includes, in addition to ample 
office space, an auditorium which will be used 
as an assembly hall for Liberty’s 350 em- 
in the building will be used as a lunch room 
ployees. Kitchen and dining room facilities 
for office employees. 

——————_-— —__ 


BOSTON ORDER CHANGES 


Washington, D. C. — Under a proposed 
amendment to the Boston federal milk mar- 
keting order, the present farm price for Class 
I fluid milk would be increased from $3.86 
to $4.10 per 100 lbs. (approximately 4 cent 
per quart), the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. Exceptions to the proposal, 
which was drafted by the Food Distribution 
Administration after a public hearing, could 
be filed by the industry up through January 
12th. 

The proposal, which supplements the rec- 
ommended amendments to the Boston order 
announced December 29th, would authorize 
the increase when butter in the New York 
market sells for 45 or more cents per pound. 
The present order provides that when the 
New York wholesale butter price is 40 or 
more cents per pound, the price for Class I 
milk shall be $3.86. It also provides that this 
price shall automatically decrease to $3.26 
on April i 

The proposed increase has been recom- 
mended to encourage the maintenance of milk 
production in this area, and to bring New 
England prices more in line with the prices 
of manufactured dairy products which were 
recently stabilized by price ceilings. 


S OPS OVERHEATED WATER 


Fuel Losses 
POWERS Hot 
Water Tank Regulator 


Ends 
Hot Water 


Pays back its cost several times a year 


VERHEAT ED water causes complaints 

wastes fuel — shortens life of valves and 

plumbing fixtures and increases deposit of lime 

in pipes. @ Powers regulators will help to reduce 

these losses. Install them on your hot water heaters. 

They keep the water at the right temperature. Fuel 

savings alone often pay back their cost several times a 

year. As they usually last 10 to 15 years they pay big 

dividends. Write for Bulletin 2035. 

The Powers Regulator Co. 

Offices in 45 Cities. See your phone 

directory. 2791 Greenview 

Avenue, Chicago; 231 E. 46th 

Street, New York City; 1808 West 

8th Street, Los Angeles. 

45 Years of Temperature Control 


POWERS 


AUTOMAT 


WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Complaints 























Make sure you are using 


latest and best methods of 
producing and handling milk 


This comprehensive new book will help you 
produce and distribute milk economically and 
efficiently. 


It gives a 624-page review of modern practice 
in every phase of the industry. 


» It describes methods, equipment, fundamentals 
—gives facts and examples from successful 
practice. 


* It contains everything you need to get quick 
answers to problems, adopt tested methods, 
improve results . - and profits. 


The Market Milk Industry 


By C. L. Roadhouse and J. L. Henderson, 
University of California. 624 pages, 6x9, 
167 illustrations, 126 tables $5.00 
This book is a guide to practice and funda- 
mentals in all phases df the market milk 
industry for milk plant operators and em- 
ployees, market milk producers, dairy in- 
spectors, and health department officials. 
It correlates scientific essentials and prac- 
tical operation, draws on the practices of 
leading producers and distributors for facts, 
examples and pointers on scores of im- 
portant details—discussing costs, sanitary 
Standards and control, and other factors 
that influence profitable operation. 
URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 


Please send me one copy of ‘The Market 
Milk Industry.’’ I am sending herewith 
check for $5.00. 

Name 


Address 
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Annual Federation Meeting 
Acts on Pressing Problems 


National Cooperative Milk Producers Group Takes Strong Stand on 


Governmental Dairy and General Domestic Policies 


URING one of the most critical 
D) rere in the nation’s history, the 

Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation gathered at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago on December 2nd for a three- 
day meeting to discuss such important prob- 
lems as the looming shortage in dairy sup- 
plies, manpower difficulties, war time trans- 
portation problems, price ceilings, use of 
subsidies and rationing. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard 
spoke extemporaneously telling the delegates 
that he was strongly for cooperatives and 
that he appreciated the great good they are 
to agriculture. The Secretary also said that 
he was trying to clear the tracks so dairy- 
men can secure oil-meal. 


Hon. George D. Aiken, United States 
Senator from Vermont, adressing the dinner 
session warned that the American people 
must be on guard lest certain high Wash- 
ington officials, in their zeal to carry de- 
mocracy to the rest of the world, take action 
that will reduce our own government to 
totalitarianism. “The American farmers,” 
he said, “are the last, great stronghold of 
the democratic way of life.” 


Charles W. Holman, Washington, D. C., 
long-time secretary of the Federation as- 
serted, “Until the uncertainties involved in 
Secretary Wickard’s farm production pro- 
gram are cleared up, and the dairy farmers 
are assured of minimum prices on all they 
produce, there is not much hope of fulfilling 
the called-for increase of milk production so 
vital to ourselves and our Allies.” 


John Brandt, President of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation and 
head of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., in 
his address said, “Stark realization that we 
face a food shortage for the armies and 
civilian population of this nation and our 
Allies is causing public sentiment to shift 
in favor of the farmer and his problems. 
Farm dealers, who warned that the economic 
stress of price ceilings and other regulations 
would bring disaster, were branded as dis- 
loyal obstructionists only a short time ago,” 
Brandt continued. “Now that rationing is 
closing in upon us, the people are realizing 
that the philosophy of plenty, even though 
it creates temporary surplus, is better than 
‘too little and too late.’ Such a philosophy 
is sounder than planning based on temporary 
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expediency that views surplus as a national 
calamity.” 


Strongly Worded Resolutions 


Reflecting the deepening sense of resent- 
ment on the part of farmers, the delegate 
body passed strongly worded resolutions de- 
manding the immediate cessation of govern- 
mental bungling, inter-departmental jeal- 
ousies, demoralizing mal-administration and 
division of authority. Fred H. Sexauer, 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, led 
the drive for the powerful action taken by 
the delegates. In a fighting speech before 
the convention he declared that government 
will not secure workable plans for needed 
dairy production until government officials 
set out a program and call dairy industry 
leaders in to formulate a joint procedure. 


Uncompromising opposition to subsidies 
was voted by the convention. “Farmers do 
not want direct subsidies to themselves; 
neither do they want their production under- 
written by a subsidy either to the consumer 
or the processor or the handler of their 
products,” it was stated. The resolution said 
further: “If, in spite of all protest, the policy 
of subsidies, rather than a fair price, is to 
be used it should be known for what it is, 
a mechanism to keep prices to consumers at 
a lower level, and named for what it is: a 
consumer’s subsidy.” 


“Chaos in American life, a shortage of 
vitally needed farm crops, and the ruination 
of many farmers is a stark reality today,” 
said one resolution. It was asserted flatly 
that the farmer’s plight is not of his own 
making nor is he less patriotic than the in- 
dustrialist, the laborer or the soldier. “He 
and the country are the victims of ill plan- 
ning, governmental bungling and hapless in- 
decision,” in the opinion of the convention. 


Congressional Power Urged 


The Federation reiterated its opposition 
of last year to any legislation which has the 
purpose of vesting unlimited discretion in 
the President or his designate to repeal, 
suspend or modify tariff duties, immigration 
and import or export restrictions. It urged 
Congress to retain its control over these 
matters and expressed confidence in the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the legislators to 
deal swiftly and intelligently with individual 
situations where modification of restrictions 
might be necessary. 


It was pointed out that industry has its 
iniquitous cost-plus guarantee, and labor has 
a friendly Administration and laws guar- 
anteeing high wages and shorter hours. On 
the other hand, agriculture is not asking for 
such special and unwarranted privileges in 
war time, but only requests some assurance 
against sudden price declines manipulated 
through government purchase programs. 


As a threat to the very existence of the 
cooperative movement, the 
mal-administration of the price control 
system,” was deplored. Price controls were 
termed “demonstrably bad, especially in a 
land of plenty,” but, continued a resolution 
on Regulations and Rationing, “where food 
shortages prevail, price control evils are 
overshadowed by the bungling inexperience 
and indecision which has attended their im- 
position and enforcement.” 


The Office of Defense 


came in 


“demoralizing 


Transportation 
for attention with the statement 
that over one and a half million farm trucks 
must now carry the official ODT insignia 
with all that it means in the way of gas and 
tire rationing. Their gas cut, in some cases 
as much as 90 per cent, farmers are expect- 
ed to carry on their part in the war produc- 
tion effort. These restrictions have been im- 
posed on farmers, while, “We have seen 
ample gasoline, tires and new cars available 
for labor organizers. . . .” 


Acute Manpower Shortage 


It was recognized that the most acute 
shortage facing our country today is man 
power, and a call was made for the “immedi- 
ate cessation of the bungling, inter-govern- 
mental agency jealousies and division of 
authority which attend this major problem, 
and the formulation of an intelligent ap- 
proach to its solution.” 


Opposition to the conscription of labor, 
which would comprehend the freezing of 
either farmers or farmhands on the farms, 
was expressed. Such action would reduce 
the farmer, his family and his help to the 
feudal state of peonage. It would breed dis- 
content among agricultural workers by freez- 
ing inequalities between farm and industrial 
labor, with a resultant shirking of work and 
inefficient production. “To attempt it (con- 
scripting labor) will subject us to the very 
thing we are fighting to keep out of the 
country,” the resolution affirmed. ’ 


Extension of the onerous compulsions and 
restrictions of the Wage-Hour and National 


: Labor Relations laws to farmers was un- 


alterably opposed, as was additional taxation 
of farmers under Federal-State social se- 
curity systems. 


The Federation voted to call upon Con- 
gress to strengthen existing laws to make 
labor unions responsible to their member- 
ship and the public, and. repeated its position 
of last year of “opposing by all legitimate 
means unwarranted interference by 
unions” with farm organizations. 
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New Cost Survey 


Late Comprehensive Study Shows 79 
Per Cent of U. S. Milk Dollar Goes 
to Farmers and Labor 


A new study of operating results of lead- 
ing milk distributors in 33 states and the 
District of Columbia shows that farmers 
and employees of milk companies received 
78.87 per cent of the milk dollar, according 
to figures announced by the Milk Industry 
Foundation covering operations for 1941. 


Average figures for the 141 firms report- 
ing showed a profit of only 2.12 per cent 
after income taxes. Wholesale and retail 
sales of milk were almost equally divided 
with retail at 51 per cent. 


Farmer's received for their raw milk 56.82 
per cent of the milk distributor’s dollar 
while 22.05 per cent went to employees for 
wages and salaries. The latter figure did 
not include administrative officers’ salaries 
which were 74/100ths of 1 per cent. The 
balance of 18.27 per cent in the milk dollar 
went for supplies, taxes, containers, main- 
tenance, rapairs and other necessary operat- 
ing expenses. 


Based on Harvard Tabulation 


The average figures released by the Foun- 
dation were based on figures for individual 
dealers submitted to the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration for tabulation. 


This study is the first of its kind, the 
Foundations says, as previous reports cov- 
ered only individual markets and periods of 
several years ago. A special check in October 
1941, selected as a fairly normal month, 
showed that on fresh standard milk opera- 
tions alone milk companies paid dairy farm- 
ers 57.41 per cent of the sales dollar f.o.b. 
processing plants. 


[he report covers operation of large and 
small dairy companies representative of all 
sections of the United States, according to 
the Foundation, and shows clearly the low- 
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profit operations of the milk distributing 
industry. 


Since the data was assembled the milk 
companies’ position has become less favor- 
able, with increased farm and wage costs, 
higher tax rates and increased prices paid 
for supplies and materials. 


————7—e —____ 


T. G. FLETCHER RETIRES 


Thomas G. Fletcher, credit manager of 
The Borden Company, Sales Company 
Division, retired after a business career of 
54 years. Mr. Fletcher started in the busi- 
ness world as an office boy for the Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company of New 
York. He entered credit work for The 
Borden Company in 1902, and has been in 
charge of credit almost 40 years. He lives 
at 109-05 72nd Avenue, Forest Hills, L. I. 


Clarence E. Cranch, of the Borden organ- 
ization, succeeds Mr. Fletcher. 


—_—_e—=- oo 


BOTTLES BOOST BONDS 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Milk bottles 
here soon will be another reminder that War 
Bonds and Stamps must be purchased. All 
of the local dairies are now receiving 
supplies of bottles 
which will carry a 
bond message and a 
total of 50,000 of them 
soon will be put in 

circulation. 
This action of the 
Indianapolis milk deal- 
ers ties in with simul- 
taneous campaigns by 
milk distributors all 
over the country in 
an effort to stimulate 
the sale of War Bonds 
through the conspicu- 
ous advertising space on the daily-seen milk 
bottles. In patriotic colors permanently ap- 
plied the Buy Bond messages are effectively 
conveyed to millions of homes and stores 
throughout the land to aid in the war effort. 


New Fortified Milk 


D-Q Milk Introduced in Connecticut 
Provides Daily Quota of Important 
Vitamins and Minerals 


D-Q, a Vitamin fortified fresh milk, result 
of extensive experiments by a group of food 
scientists, was introduced in Fairfield 
County, Conn., January 11, by the Mitchell 
Dairy and Borden’s Farm Products. 


These scientists have succeeded in step- 
ping up the contents of pure milk so that 
one quart contains all the vitamins and min- 
erals on which recommended minimum daily 
adult requirements have been set by Govern- 
ment authorities, except Vitamin C, which 
can be obtained from fresh fruit juices. 


It will be the first time milk thus fortified 
has been distributed in the East. The trade- 
mark, D-Q, suggests the term, “daily quota.” 


Dr. Hugh Darby, former Columbia vita- 
min scientist and staff member of The Bor- 
den Vitamin Company, engaged recently in 
a number of conferences on the subject with 
a number of doctors of Fairfield County. 


No Change in Flavor 


Fortification of the fresh milk causes no 
change whatever in its taste. An announce- 
ment by the distributors says that “not a 
single vitamin or mineral has been added 
to D-Q Milk that isn’t perfectly natural to 
milk from cows fed an average ration; a 
number of the good things already in milk 
have been fortified scientifically; D-Q gives 
extra amounts of and 
minerals.” 


certain vitamins 


D-Q Milk is homogenized, the cream be- 
ing spread throughout the milk instead of 
collecting at the top. Though the newly for- 
tified product costs three cents more a quart 
than regular milk, its distributors state that 
even at the increased price it provides a 
thrifty way of obtaining the daily quota of 
the fortified vitamin and mineral constituents 
of the product. 
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DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Crop. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


Cars or Less 


CHICAGO 











Farmers and the Tax 


QJuestions of Income Computation Dis- 
cussed in Explanatory Bulletin No. 1 
Issued by Internal Revenue Bureau 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers, which in- 
clude livestock raisers, fruit and truck grow- 
ers, poultry raisers, and operators of planta- 
tions and ranches, are liable for federal in- 
come tax returns provided their income is 
sufficient to require the filing of returns. 
Primarily, due to the reduction in the credit 
for personal exemption, many farmers will 
be liable for returns and to the tax for the 
first time for the year 1942, points out the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury 
Department. 


Farmers may maintain their records and 
file their returns of income on either the cash 
receipts and disbursements basis or on the 
accrual basis of accounting. A _ consistent 
method must, however, he employed. If a 
cash basis is used, Form 1040-E, “Schedule 
of Farm Income and Expenses,” is required 
to be filled out and filed in conjunction with 
Form 1040. Use of Form 1040-F is optional 
in the case of farmers who report income on 
the accrual basis. A farmer who reports in 
come on the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis (in which no inventories to determine 
profits are used) must include in gross in- 
come for the taxable year (1) the amount 
of cash or the value of merchandise or other 
property received during the taxable year 
from the sale of livestock or produce which 
were raised, regardless of when raised; (2) 
the profits from the sale of any livestock or 
other items which were purchased; and (3) 
gross income from all sources. 


How Inventories Are Used 


Under the accrual basis in which inven- 


tories are used to determine the profits, 


farmers’ gross profits are ascertained by 
adding the inventory value of livestock and 
produce on hand at the end of the year the 
amount received from the sale of livestock 
and produce, and miscellaneous receipts of 
income during the year, and deducting from 
this sum the inventory value of livestock 
and produce on hand at the beginning of 
the year and the cost of livestock and pro- 
duce purchased during the year. All live- 
stock, whether purchased or raised, must be 
included in inventory at their proper valua- 
tion. Livestock acquired for draft, breeding 
or dairy purposes and not for sale, may be 
included in the inventory instead of being 
treated as capital assets subject to deprecia- 
tion, provided such practice is consistently 
followed. 


If farm produce is exchanged for mer- 
chandise, groceries, or the like, the market 
value of the articles received in exchange is 
to be included in gross income. The value 
of farm products which are produced by a 
farmer and consumed by his family does not 
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Rents received 
in crop shares are to be returned as income 
as of the year in which the crop shares are 
reduced to money or the equivalent of money. 
Proceeds of insurance, such as hail and fire 
insurance on growing crops, are required 
to be included in gross income. 


constitute taxable income. 


Amounts received as loans from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may, at the op- 
tion of taxpayer, be considered as income 
and included in gross income for the taxable 
year in which received. The election once 
made is binding for all subsequent years 
unless the Commissioner approves a change 
to a different method of accounting. Amounts 
received under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, the 
Price Adjustment Act of 1938, section 303 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, and the Sugar Act of 1937 consti- 
tute taxable 


income to the recipients for 


federal income tax purposes. 
EE 2-6 


PA. CONFERENCE CANCELLED 


Benj. G. Eynon, executive vice-president 
of the Milk 
Wartime 
association that was 
scheduled for February 18 and 19, has been 
cancelled due to present-day 
and hotel facilities. 

\nnual meetings of P.A.M.D. in the past 
have been attended by hundreds of proces- 
sors, manufacturers, 


Pennsylvania Association of 
Dealers, has announced that the 


Conference of the 


transportation 


distributors, dairy sup- 
ply representatives and others, but present- 
day transportation would make a sizable at- 
tendance improbable. Harrisburg hotels are 
housing large numbers of the United States 
armed forces, and the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly, convening January 5, 1943, will 
further crowd hotel accommodations. There- 
fore, P.A.M.D. President Charles Flounders, 
and Dr. R. C. Dayton, General Chairman, 
1943 Annual Convention Committee, have 
decided to cancel the Wartime Conference. 

P.A.M.D., through its bulletin service, will 
continue to do its utmost in keeping mem- 
bers posted on orders, rules and regulations 
affecting the milk industry. 











“Frugality is an enriching virtue; a virtue 
I never could acquire 
myself; but I was once 
lucky enough to find 
it in a wife, who there- 
by became a fortune to 
me.” 
3uying War Bonds 
and Stamps on market 
day will help you save 
money even if you do not have a wife. 
U. S. Treasury Department 





Sexauer’s Proposals 
Dairymen’s League Head Submits Plan 
to Consolidate Plants and 


Delivery Systems 

Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, writ- 
ing in the Dairymen’s League News, recom- 
mended an immediate survey “under industry 
supervision” by representatives of AMA, the 
State College of Agriculture, the League, and 
local and federal agencies, to eliminate a 
“great waste of manpower and materials” 
in the six-state New York milkshed. 


Mr. Sexauer i- 
tended that “by proper 
arrangement hundreds 
of men, tons of equip- 
ment, thousands of 
tons of coal, gasoline 
and fuel oil, thousands 
of tires and hundreds 
of trucks could be re- 
leased for war work.” 


“Three to fourteen 

wholesale routes,” he 
said, “travel each street in New York City’s 
retail sections; stores, restaurants and hotels 


Fred H, Sexauer 


are served by from two to seven separate 
dealers ; an equal number of retail rigs travel 
each street delivering to consumers’ door- 
steps; capacity of the city’s receiving, pas- 
teurizing and bottling plants is 25 per cent 
greater than necessary. 

“Eighty country communities have two or 
more plants to receive milk from the farms; 
trucking routes overlap and criss-cross and 
fluid milk is hauled to New York from 400 
miles away, while milk produced wtihin 250 
miles is 


processed into manufactured 


products.” 
He made these proposals: 


1. Formation of a corporation by New 
York City plant owners to take over and 
operate needed pasteurizing and distributing 
plants, discontinuing non-essential operations 
with compensation to owners. 


2. Division of the city into distribution 


areas to eliminate duplication, with bidding 
for routes. 
3. Operation of country 


plants by one 
cor yperative 


corporation, jointly owned by 
present milkshed cooperatives—possibly on a 
cost-plus basis. , 

4. Creation of a transportation corpora- 
tion, owned jointly by city distributing in- 
terests and cooperatives operating country 
plants, to run transportation facilities now 
owned and operated by dairy interests. 


I 


COMBAT MILK SHORTAGE 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—At the last mect- 
ing of the City Council here, action was 
taken to amend the milk ordinance, passed 
about a year ago. The amendment relaxes 
standards for all but Grade A milk to re- 
lieve a threatened shortage in this milk-shed. 
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Scrap Pile Mounting 
Dairy Industry Salvage Drive Exceeds 
Fourteen Times Its Original Goal 
—Total Still Rising 


Chicago, Ill.—Steadily and rapidly rising 
llections still feature the progress of the 
itional Dairy Industry 


Salvage Drive, 


according to the regular reports released 


mm the local offices of the Publicity Com- 
ttee which has been heading up the oper- 


on of the movement. 


\dvices turned in from the entire dairy 
ld throughout the country to the head- 
iarters of N.D.I.S.D., located in the Wash- 
13. C. Albee Building offices of the 


iiry Industries Supply 


zton, 
\ssociation, show 
it up through December 18th totals actu- 
ly collected had mounted to 14,069,020 Ibs., 
11,000,000 Ibs. 
All types of scrap has gone 


which over represented 


m and steel. 
swell the stockpile, including in addition 
steel and iron virtually all of the critical 


tals groups and a fair quantity of rubber. 


Full tabulation -of the details of the col- 


ction volume up to December 18th is as 


llows’: 


Pounds 
iminum 7 
iss 
»pper 
pper and Brass 
hite Metal Alloys 
stn-ferrous, miscellaneous 
mand Steel 


6S 
n 106 
scellaneous Scrap 661 
ibber 107 


Hee Yr ENE Ys 


14,069,020 


O. K. 


Committee, and F. G. 


Burrows, Chairman oi the Publicity 
Jones and W. R. 
McEwen, its other ‘members, express con- 
tinuing gratification at the outstanding suc- 
cess of this drive, in which the total volume 
now exceeds fourteen times the original goal. 
This gratification likewise is reflected in ex 
pressions of opinion of the War Production 
Indus 


Board Conservation Division, whose 


trial Salvage Branch provided the official 
background for its launching. 


sales and service representatives of the Dairy 


As formerly, 


Industries Supply Association are playing a 
leading part in keeping the activity alive. The 
Publicity Committee of the drive constantly 
that the 
continue 


stresses movement is one which 


must for the duration, and 


urges 
every element in the industry to keep every 
available pound of scrap flowing to concen- 
tration points as regularly as efficient col- 
lections can be made. 

—_- 


VICTORY SAFETY BUTTON 


Prominent Dairy Firm Awards Drivers 


for Outstanding Records 
With the new year, The Bureau of Safety 
of The Borden Company is issuing to its 
button 
in red, white and blue, topped with a “V” 


drivers with safe records a Victory” 


and three dots and a Gash 
Borden’s safety pro- 
gram conforms with 
broad nationwide ef- 
forts to promote safe- 
better to 


prevent loss of 


ty in order 
valu- 
able man-hours so es- 
sential at the present 
time for the successful 
prosecution of the war effort. Under the 
auspices of the National Safety Council in 
Chicago many similar safety campaigns are 
carried on among the employees of dairy 
products plants and those engaged in other 
industrial fields. Conservation of equipment, 
as well as of man-hours, is being achieved 
by effectively carried-out safety programs. 
*—-« 


CHERRY-BURRELL EARNINGS 


In the annual report issued for the fiscal 
ended Oct. 31, 1942, Cherry-Burrell 
Corp. reports net income of $600,618 afte: 
all charges and Federal income taxes. This 
was equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 


year 


$1.20 a common share and compares with net 
of $779,024 for the previous year, or $1.00 a 
common share. 


Producing clean, sparkling, sterile bottles at extremely 
low cost for over 1200 satisfied “Sturdy-Bilt” owners 
from coast to coast. Some sizes available with proper 


priorities. Write today for delivery dates. 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


WEST ALLIS Milwaukee 


January, 1943 


Order 

from Your 
Jobber or 
Write Direct 


WISCONSIN 


Provision for Federal and dominion in- 
come and excess profits taxes amounted to 
$458,884 for the year, compared with a total 
of $347,352 for the preceding year. 

Net sales for the year increased slightly 
from $13,481,296 to $13,822,805 for a new 
high record. Gross profit, however, was 
slightly lower because of increased manufac 
turing costs and Federal price controls. 

———- 
COURT ACTION CONTINUED 

Washington, D. C.—The 
\griculture has 


Department of 
that the Food 
Administration will continue 


announced 
Distribution 
court proceedings on the Tenn. 


Memphis, 
milk marketing order until final decision is 


obtained. Three-fourths of the dairy farm- 
ers voting in the referendum approved issu 
ance of the order, which into effect 
October 4th, 1942 


not sign the agreement, and because a num- 


went 


Handlers, however, did 


ber of them have refused to comply with its 
provisions, the government sought a prelim 
inary (junction from the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Memphis to prevent violation 
On December 28th, the Court 
denied the government’s motion, holding that 


of the order. 


the handlers should be allowed to present 
evidence and that to grant a temporary in 
junction would in effect be a decision on the 
merits of the case. The legal proceedings 
will be continued and the Court has agreed 
to make the case its first order of business. 
a 

THOMPSON EXPANDS BUSINESS 

Madison, Ind. (EB) 
been completed whereby J. Ralph Thompson 


Negotiations have 
of Seymour, Ind., has purchased an interest 


in the Glass Dairy Company from C. F 


Glass, the present manager, who will con 
tinue in that capacity. The first of the 
the name was changed to Thompson-Glass 
Dairy 


year 


Company and 
filed. Mr. 


among dairy 


incorporation papers 


were Thompson is well known 
operators. His firm operates 


at Seymour, Columbus and Bedford, all in 


Indiana. 


er a Me a ee 
cleaning all types of dairy 
equipment and utensils 
Will mot rust or splinter, 
cut the hands or injure 
metal or plated surfaces 
Kurly Kate Metal Sponge: 
are fast working, easy to 
use, and easy to keep 
clean Made in STAIN 
LESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER AND BRONZE 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 











November Price $3.28 


New York Milk Shed Dairymen Share 
in Pool of $13,777,431—Volume 
Fell Below Last Year 


Dairy farmers in the six states compris- 
ing the New York metropolitan milk shed 
shared in a November pool having a net 
farm value of $13,777,430.56. According to 
compilations announced by Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, administrator of the federal-state mar- 
keting order in the area, the November re- 
turn was based upon total deliveries of 395,- 
791,190 Ibs. at the uniform rate of $3.28 per 
hundred pounds. 


The net farm return for November milk 
ran 10.2 per cent above the same time in 
1941 in spite of a decrease of 4.6 per cent in 
the pool volume, since the uniform net re- 
turn showed a gain of 46c, or 16.3 per cent, 
as compared with November, 1941. 


The farm value of over 1334 million dol- 
lars includes premiums collected for butter- 
fat in excess of 3.5 per cent and for delivery 
to plants in and near the marketing area. 
In November the butterfat average was 17.3c 
for every hundred pounds of milk in the 


pool, while a year ago the extra butterfat 
yielded 16.6c. 


Net Return Shows Big Gain 


The decreased November volume of milk 
was spread evenly over the milk shed, ac- 
cording to Dr. Blanford’s report, only seven 
counties recording larger volumes than Nov- 
ember, 1941. All but two of the milkshed’s 
47 major dairying counties, nevertheless, 
were credited with gains in value as a result 
of the higher uniform price. 


Increased deliveries were reported for 
Northern New York’s tier of border coun- 
ties, St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Clinton, 
and for Columbia, Sullivan, and Ulster in 
the lower part of the state. Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania was the seventh county with 
larger deliveries. 


Counties in which the value of this Nov- 
ember’s milk was less than it was a year 
earlier are Lancaster and: Wyoming in Penn- 
sylvania. The decrease apparently is the re- 
sult of the withdrawal of approved plants to 
serve markets other than New York. 


The pool was shared by 56,010 dairy farm- 
ers. New York’s share is 78.47 per cent, 
while Pennsylvania producers are credited 
with 13.01 per cent. The remainder, amount- 
ing to 8.52 per cent, was shared by dairy- 
men in Vermont, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


Look for $3.19 in December 
Dr. Blanford later issued a forecast that 
December deliveries would yield $3.19, mak- 
ing the third successive month that the uni- 
form rate will exceed $$3.00. A similar series 
of prices was last recorded in November and 
December 1928 and January 1929 when the 
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respective farm milk prices were $3.10, $3.10 
and $3.03. The estimate of $3.19, however, is 
the highest rate for December since 1920, 
when $3.38 was paid. 


While the estimate is 44 cents higher than 
the actual price of $2.75 that was paid for 
December 1941 deliveries, it is nine cents 
less than the November peak of $3.28. The 
decrease is primarily the result of the sea- 
sonal rise in production that began early 
this month in the metropolitan milkshed and 
has enlarged the quantity of milk going into 
less valuable uses. 

December deliveries are now expected to 
reach a total of 415,000,0U0 pounds and will 
surpass the volume recorded for November, 
low-point of the year in production, by 
nearly 20,000,000 pounds. The estimated pro- 
duction for December, however, is 6.7 per 
cent less than the amount delivered in De- 
cember 1941 when the New York pool con- 
tained 444,681,836 pounds. 

Estimates of price and production indicate 
that the December pool should produce a 
farm return of slightly more than $14,- 
000,000. 

November Minimum Prices 

Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for November. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I ¢ $3.50 .04 
I (Relief) 2.93 -04 
I (Outside) .20T -04 
II-A 2.70 TT: 
II-B 2.58 .074 
II-C 2.212 -063 
II-D 2.163 -062 
II-E 2.112 .060 
lI-F 2.112 .060 
III 2.445 -070 
IV-A 1.785 -051 
IV-B 2.126 .052 
V-A . .877 » 
V-B i -550 


tPlus uniform price for November, 1942. 

November Uniform Milk Price 
Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
November of $3.28 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 27c above October and 46c 
above November, 1941. 


League November Pool Price 
The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 


ciation averaged net paid pool return to pro- * 


ducers for November was $3.14 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable October figure 
was $2.87. The November, 1941 price was 
$2.75. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


Sheffield November Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during November of $3.27 per 100 lbs. after 





deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with an Octo- 
ber net figure of $3.00 and a November 1941 
rate of $2.81. The price applies to the 201- 
210 mile zone. 


November Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


———40-Qt. Cans - 
Milk Cream Cond. 





Nov., 1942 3,348,881 99,367 32,980 
Nov., 1941 3,161,313 94,067 36,678 
Oct., 1942 . 3,414,098 105,034 34,230 
Oct., 1941 3,397,641 107,690 42,689 
Jan.-Nov., 1942 36,202,237 1,211,264 535,042 
Jan.-Nov., 1941 35,552,190 1,345,896 517,140 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





——_—40-Qt. Cans——— 

Milk res Cond, 
Nov., 1942 754,580 13,325 
Nov., 1941 718,358 9,409 
Oct., 1942 817,311 15,847 
Oct., 1941 756,438 11,441 
Jan.-Nov., 1942 8,588,625 176,098 
Jan.-Nov., 1941 .156,763 y 53 149,107 





BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans——— 


Milk Cream Cond 
Nov., 1942 601,791 35,033 9,670 
Nov., 1941 529,047 48,704 9,211 
Oct., 1942 636,888 45,284 12,223 
Oct., 1941 545,059 47,824 10,356 


Jan.-Nov., 1942 7,161,182 583,365 139,881 
Jan.-Nov., 1941 6.430.226 605,453 135,420 
_—_ Oo 


THE DE LAVAL MONTHLY 





Considerable emphasis is placed upon serv- 
ice and maintainence of separators in the 
November-December issue of The De Laval 
Monthly published by the De Laval Sep- 
arator Company. 

Realizing that the groundwork for sales 
during the post-war period may be built 
now the editors, through the medium of the 
monthly, encourage De Laval dealers to 
render the best possible service to current 
users of De Laval separators and milkers. 

Other articles, attractively illustrated, tell 
of the increasingly vital part that milking 
machines are playing in stimulating the pro- 
duction of milk and improving quality. 


———_ _ -— - 


ICE CREAM MAKE CUT 


Washington, D. C: — Commercial manu- 
facture of ice cream, frozen custard, milk 
sherbet and other frozen desserts and of ice 
cream mix during January has been reduced 
an additional 10 per cent by Conservation 
Order M-271, as amended January 4th by 
the Director General for Operations of the 
War Production Board. 

Under the amendment no producer dur- 
ing January may use in the manufacture of 
frozer-milk desserts or mix more than 50 
per cent by weight of the total milk fat, or 
50 per cent by weight of the total milk solids 
not fat, which he used during October, 1942. 
The quota on the use of milk fat and milk 
solids not fat in December was 60 per cent 


of the same base period. 
eee 


DAIRY PLANT EXPLOSION 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Gardner Dairy 
Products officials estimate damage at $15,000 
to $20,000 to their plant as-a result of an 
explosion New Year’s Eve, apparently from 
a leak in the ammonia compressor. 
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REVIEW 


Concentrated Milks 


BAE Report Shows Sharp Slackening 
in Evaporated Production During 
Late 1942—Stocks Low 


Washington, D. C.—Production of evapo- 
rated milk in 163,648,000 
lbs., a decrease of 37 per cent compared with 
1 year earlier but an increase of 41 per cent 
compared with the 1936-40 November aver- 
age, according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. For the January-November 
1942 period production totaled 3,357,163,000 
lbs., an increase of 13 per cent over produc- 
tion of the same month of 1941. The major 
part of the 1942 increase, however, came 
during the first half of the year when the 
government was still buying large quantities 
for Lend-Lease. 


November was 


Stocks of evaporated milk, case goods, 
held by manufacturers on December 1, 1942 
totaled 90,678,000 Ibs., the smallest for any 
first of the month since May 1936 and small- 
est December 1 stocks since 1922. A year 
earlier manufacturers reported reserves of 
417,647,000 Ibs. Supplies of condensed milk 
are also short, according to the Bureau. Al- 
though the November production of 5,506,- 
000 Ibs. was 36 per cent smaller than that a 
year earlier it was, with the exception of 
1941 and 1940, the largest for the month 
since 1931. Stocks, however, have been re- 
duced to extremely low levels, manufacturers 
reporting only 2,586,000 Ibs. on hand De- 
cember 1, a decrease of 78 per cent from the 
December 1 stocks of 1941. 


Dry Milk Gains Smaller 


In the bulk goods field November output 
of plain condensed unsweetened whole milk 
and skimmed milk was larger than that of a 
year earlier. 


Production of dried skimmilk in Novem- 
ber 1942, estimated at 29,000,000 Ibs., was 
only 10 per cent larger than a year earlier 
compared with gains of 23 per cent and 33 
per cent in October and September respec- 
tively and even larger gains in previous 


The demand for whole milk for 
fluid consumption during past few months 
has been exceptionally large, leaving small 


months. 


quantities for skimming and drying purposes. 
In addition, larger quantities of skimmilk 
are being used by condenseries in the pro- 
duction of plain condensed skimmed bulk 
goods and sweetened condensed skimmed. 


Cumulative production of dried skimmilk, 
however, was still ahead of that of the like 
period of 1941, January through November 
output totalling 580,000,000 Ibs., an increase 
of 30 per cent compared with the same 
months of 1941. 

—_o=-o—— 


IN TROUBLE AGAIN 
Troubles continue to beset George A. 
Johnson, “Detroit’s Fighting Milkman” glori- 
fied in a recent misguiding Reader's Digest 
article, according to another report from De- 
troit. 
him in being named in an income lien suit for 
1941 taxes, totaling $20,595.00. 

Considerable criticism was directed toward 


His latest grief is reported to involve 


Reader’s Digest following publication of the 











“The way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends 
chiefly on two words, industry, and frugality : 
that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but 
make the best use of 
both. Without indus- 
try and frugality noth- 
ing will do, and with 
them everything.” 

Thrift today is as 
necessary as it was if 
the days of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Use your money sensibly and buy War 
Bonds every market day. 


U. S. Treasury Department 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 

rtant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Ma or the New York Area. 
Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


$3.00 vc 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately en 
Mailing List 














January, 1943 


DRY 


Direct 


article that glorified Johnson’s milk market- 
ing activities, at the same time casting as- 
persions on the recognized milk distributing 
trade. 





News From the Cantal 


(Continued from Page 7) 
ent with the milk rejected by the British, 
of which it is said to hold about 17,000,000 
cases. These need shaking up periodically. 
Care of evaporated milk in the warehouses 
costs, it is reported, around $90,000 a month. 


Inefficiency and waste in handling this 
particular operation is highlighted by the 
fact that recent months have found the do- 
mestic canned milk market drastically short 
supplied under a combination of greatly re- 
duced production compared with the previ- 
ous year, heavier domestic use and armed 
force buying, and sharply depleted reserves. 


Thus the government-held case evaporated 
could have been thrown promptly into the 
breach to excellent advantage. However, it 
was not until December 22nd that Depart- 
ment officials decided to release 2,000,000 
cases of their holdings for commercial use. 
And so slow do the official wheels revolve 
that less than 100,000 cases have been re- 
ported resold to the trade as January moves 
into its middle period! 


Boost Drying 


PROGRAM for paying a premium 
A mice to creameries for dried skim- 

milk as a means of encouraging milk 
drying is under consideration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Department 
reports that a large number of the country’s 
milk-drying plants are idle as farmers find 
more profit in keeping their skimmilk for 
feeding their pigs and chickens. 


The British Food Mission, in efforts to 
find American food products that will take 
up the least possible space aboard ships, has 
conferred with John C. Donnelly of Green- 
wich, Conn., who is said to have a process 
for compressing dried milk into one-fifth the 
space it occupies when it comes from the 
dryer. 


MILK 


Distributors 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT 


STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5e a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 

MILK PLANT MANAGER with twents 
years’ experience. Pennsylvania Tester’s 
Certificate. Familiar wtih New York health 
requirements. Can keep accurate records and 
do good work on platform and maintain good 
relations with producers and men. Married. 
Age 50. Good health and active. No tobacco 
drink. Employed at present. Excellent 
references. _ Describe living conditions fully. 
Box 415, care this publication. 1-M 


or 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Experienced buttermaker 

for work in New York State milk plant 

Write us care of Box 418, this publica- 


tion. {-M-B 








~ SKIM MIL KV Ww ANTE! D 


interested 


Milk in any 


We 
Skim 
up per 
rangement, 
preferred. 


are of 
cans 
ar- 

is 


in a regular supply 
quantity from 250 
day. Will accept a temporary 
but a permanent arrangement 
Box 420, care this publication. 
M-t.f. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Copeland 
wide, 67 high, 28 deep. 
$275. Also soda fountain, counter and cash 
Nieland Farms, Warwick, New 
Telephone: Warwick 160. 1-M 
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refrigerator, 
Like new. Price 


register. 


York. 


FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia controls 
with float valve and surge drum; 150 gal. 
Creamery Package, all stainless steel, Model 
B, pasteurizer; Stainless steel top belt con- 
veyor table for ice cream packaging; 
Kaestner 4-compartment stainless steel hold- 
er; 2—Taylor No. 742 chart recording 
thermometers ; 2—2 h.p. Goulds, 3 ph. motor- 
driven brine pumps; 2—40 qt. York hori- 
zontal ammonia ice cream freezers; 1—Ulti- 
mate 5-wing cabinet cooler, fan-type; J— 
No. 70 motor-driven DeLaval separator ; 1— 
6 ft. multiple tube I. T. cooler or heater; 
also bottle fillers, weigh cans, receiving vats, 
bottle washers, milk pumps. LARGE 
STOCK ASE, CAN AND BOTTLE 
CONVEYORS. Island Equipment & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
Pe S 1-M 

FOR SALE—3 
bottle washers; 1 
Filler; 1 Model 90 
Model 75 Mojonnier 
Scale with Register; 
1 York 15,000 Ib. 
heating, cooling 
mutit water 
Farms, Inc., 


ie 


Ladewig- Soelel h 8-wide 
Model AA Mojonnier 
Mojonnier Filler; 1 
Filler; 1 Howe Tank 
2 Von Gunten Filters; 
Plate Machine set up for 
and regeneration; 1 Per- 
softening system. Sunnydale 
1962 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
11-M-4 


FOR SALE—100, 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 300 
Vat with stainless steel lining; 7 ft. Com- 
bination Direct Expansion Cooler; 6 ft. to 8 
ft. Tubular Surface Coolers; No. 27 C. P. 
Filler and Capper with s.s. bowl; Type “B.” 
“J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; Model B 
and C Mojonnier Fillers; 4 Wide, 6 Wide 
and 8 Wide Bottle Washers; Cherry-Burrell 
Straitaway Pressure Washer, 2% cases per 
minute; Model A. Mojonnier Fat and Solids 
Tester ; Von Gunten Milk Filter, 19”°x28” 
Rotary Milk Can Washers, 3 and 6 can per 
minute; Wisner Peerless Can Rinser, Steril- 
izer and Dryer : 200, 300, 500 and 2000 gallon 
Glass Lined Holding Tanks; Copper Hot- 
wells, 42”x42” and 60°x60”: 5 ft. diameter 
Copper Vacuum Pan; 60 to 400 gallon Vis- 
colizers or Homogenizers; Freezers, Pumps, 
etc.’ Write or wire your requirements. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 


150 and 300 gallo 


gallon Coil 


100 Ib. Pressure 
10 hp. Flue 
new and used, 


1-M-3 


h.p., 
Flueless Boiler—used; also 
30iler, 100 Ibs—used. Stokers 
McClures, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One double Roller Drier 
60” x 28”, complete with accessories, con- 
veyors, flaker and motors with starters and 
switches. This machine is in A-1 condition. 
Write P.O. Box 376, Maryville, Mo. 1-M 


FOR SALE — Three eight-wide Heil 
3ottle Washers, seventy-two a minute; one 
90 Mojonnier Filler, either 48 M.M. or No 
2 Caps; one A.A. Mojonnier Filler, No. 
Caps; one No. 75 Mojonnier Filler, No. 
Caps; two 12,000 Ibs. per hour Von Gunt 
Filters; one York Heat Exchanger or Coole: 
complete with recorders, regulators and h 
water unit; one Howe Scale for 400 C: 
Truck or Storage Tank with registeri: 
beam; four Bristol Recording Thermometer 
one Bristol Heat Regulator; one 13,500 lbs 
per hour Pfaudler Glass Air Vac Automatic 
holder complete; Progressive 2 Valve 2 
Pump Sour Cream Filler; two 50 gal. Glass 
Lined Pfaudler Pasteurizers; 5 30-can 
Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Spray Vats; 
Tinned Copper Receiving Vat and Cover 
thirty cans; Double Compartment Tinned 
Copper Weigh Can, 2” Milk Pump and 
motor. Room 73, 321 Broadway, New York 
City. WOrth 2-4975. 1-M 
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OHIO WAR CONFERENCE 


A serious, informative session is planned 
for Ohio dairy industry executives on Janu- 
19, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Officials for many war agencies will be pres- 


ary 


ent with information that is up-to-date, and 
some are expected to speak “off the record.” 
Speakers from various government agen- 
talk 
portant matters pertaining to the industry’s 
“Pric- 
“Dairy 
“Wartime Trans- 
Food Re- 


Pictures.” 


cies and other authorities will on im- 


association with the war effort such as 
ing Problems in the Dairy Industry,” 
Priorities and Supplies,” 
portation,” 


“Manpower,” “Dairy 


quirements,” and “Legislative 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for December, 1942 





DATE 


Dec. 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE CA 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other 
) {\ 


SE 
EVAPORATED 

Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


(case ase) 


90@a@3 
904 3.95 
+. 904 
5.904 
5 904 
3.90 
,. 904 
3.904 
5.904 
5.904 
3.90 
3.90 
>.90 
3.90 
3. 90 
5.90 
90 
3.90 
3.994 
904 
3.90 


90 

3.90 

5.30@5 3.90 
30@5. 
5.30@5. 


5.38 


SWEETND. BULK Unsw.cond 
CONDENSED 
Skimerit 
price 


DRY 
whole milk Spray 
40-qt. can Known br. Other br 


10% Fi Lb Lb. 


SKIMMILs K 
Wh. 
lb price 


rit 


Other br. 
Ib 


Human 


oorere | 


10.75@11.00'151@ 
10.75@11.00 154 
16.75@11.00 15 
10.75@11.00 

10.75 @ 11.00/15} 
10.75 @ 11.00/15 
10.75@11.00 154 
10.75@11 
10.75@11 
10.75 @11. 
10.75@11 
10.75 
10. 

10. 

10. 

19 

10 

10. 

10. 

10. 
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N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
zone in effect in New York City Area w@ 
jthe Federal-State Marketing Agreement 
by all handlers in figuring returns 
December 





Feed 
oe ee Price 

per 

Class cwt 

I $3.50 

|I (Relief) ».93 
\I (Outside) -207 

I-2 - 


Per 
butt 
differe 








}1I 
Il 
iI- D 
II-E 
}1I1-F 
ieee! 
HIV-A 
\IV-B 
V-A 
V-B 

*Plus 
|| Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. 
| (Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agricultt 
| Fresh Frozen F 
Cream Cream 
99,367 10,446 
105,034 11,496 
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E LAVAL’S records show that hundreds of its 


factory-size separators 15 to 20 or more years 


‘ee 


of age are still in everyday service. But, these ma- 
chines must eventually wear out beyond the possibility 
of further repair. Time will take its toll of many — 
perhaps yours — during the next twelve months. 
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Take care of your present separator, whether new 
or old. Pay particular attention to its lubrication, 
using De Laval Oil, which is most economical in the 
long run. Remember, too, that a single worn part, 
if not promptly replaced, may lead to the wearing 
out of several other parts. Keep the bowl in balance 
by correct assembly or, if necessary, by returning 
to the De Laval Company for repair. 


Finally, if you feel your old separator is already 
hopelessly worn, let us put you in touch with one of 
our field representatives who will be glad to advise 
with you regarding its replacement. New De Laval 
“Air-Tight” and “World’s Standard” Separators are 
still available — with suitable preference ratings, of ie ot a : 
course. bie AS 7 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPAN) 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicag: 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francise 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
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